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A Photographic Tour through Scotland 


JAMES PARIS 


T had ever been my wish since boyhood to 
visit ‘“ Bonnie Scotland,” of which I had 
heard so much from my father fifty or 

sixty years ago; but it was not till last summer 
that the wish was fulfilled. Of course I had to 
take a camera along, and so I now enjoy the 
views I made. I took a good, solid 4 x 5 long- 
focus camera, six-inch focus rapid rectilinear 
lens, back lens ten-inch focus I also had a 
wide-angle lens of four-inch focus which fitted 
the same flange. The camera had a revolving 
back, also swing. I was foolish enough to take 
a good solid tripod along, instead of one of those 
light affairs in using which you have to hold 
your breath while making an exposure, for fear 
of moving the camera. I do not care to “ snap- 
shoot ” everything ; I like to see what I have on 
the ground-glass before exposing. Of course it 
is a lot of trouble to carry (you generally have 
enough else) and set up and focus, or move 
from place to place to get the best view, but 
there is a good deal of satisfaction in getting 
sixteen dozen good negatives out of eighteen! 
The poor ones were snapshots: I would have 
got better ones had I had a better lens. I de- 
cided to use film-pack, as being handier than 
plates, and I was advised by a demonstrator to 
pull them out straight and slowly, and there 
would be no scratches. I did so, and there is 
not a scratch on one of the films. I also took a 
tilm-pack-tank and developer along, but did not 
tind a place where I could use them during the 
trip. Ihad some fine work done in Edinburgh, 
as I had heard that there was a good deal of 
difference in the actinic value of the light ; but I 
did not notice any difference from home (Wis- 
consin). Nearly all of my work was done at 
F /16 on 1% second and was about right. I did 
not take any particular pains with the packs ; 
they were in my trunk in the stateroom, not 
even done up, going or coming. We left Mon- 
treal (there were five in our party) at 3.20 a.m. 
Saturday, June 12, 1909, and arrived in Quebee 
about noon. We had expected to make some 


exposures on the way down the St. Lawrence, but 
it was cloudy all the time. We stopped in mid- 
stream at Quebec and could not make any ex- 
posures on the city or the Citadel. Just after we 
left Quebec, the sun came out (as usual) ; but 
we were too far away. The next day, Sunday, 
we were too far away from land to do any 
photographing, so we went to church in the First 
Cabin. Barring three days and nights in a fog 
off the south coast of Newfoundland, and barely 
escaping being run into by a large steamer, the 
trip was fine. We had nice bright sunshine, but 
cold winds, and we were happy when we came at 
last in sight of “ Auld Scotia.” We anticipated a 
fine trip up the mighty Clyde, with its lovely 
scenery and its great ship-building yards; but, 
as Bobbie Burns says, * The best-laid plans of 
mice and men gang aft -aglae”’; it started to 
rain just as we got into the river, and kept it up 
more or less (more, rather than less) during the 
ten days we were in Glasgow, so there was not 
much chance for photographing. We had part 
of a day’s sunshine in Kelvingrove Park. In 
the park are located the Art Gallery and the 
famous Glasgow University. The photograph 
of the Art Gallery was made from one of the 
walks, where we had lunch. Owing to the haze 
that was always present, it was impossible to get 
any detail in the distance, but in this case it was 
a help: time 1% second, stop F/32. The one of 
the arches at the university was taken while 
waiting for a shower to pass over: time 30 sec- 
onds, F/32. I must say that it was a pleasure to 
be able to set up a tripod in any of the parks, in 
fact, most any place in Scotland, without being 
told that you could not use a tripod without a 
permit, as in and around London. It was a 
pleasure to be told, whenever I asked if I could 
use a tripod, “Certainly, but don’t get in any- 
body’s way in the conservatory or the parks.” 
This I was careful not to do. While in Glas- 
gow we made a trip to Ayr, the Land of Bobbie 
Burns. We left on the 7.25 A.M. train and ar- 
rived there about 9. As Baedecker did not say 
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anything about the tram-cars’ running to Allo- 
way, we hired a cab to take us there. You may 
imagine our feelings when we followed the track 
all the way out there and when we had just 
started to look around, Cabby said, * Time is 
up.” He was told to skip along, and we would 
go back when we got ready. The day was fine, 
no sun, but the light was very strong, and no 
heavy shadows, the air very still, and it was an 
ideal day for photography and _ sightseeing. 
We took in almost everything of interest from 
Burns’s birthplace to Alloway’s Auld Kirk, 
where Tam O’Shanter got into the mix-up with 
the Deil and a’ the witches. From there we 
went down the hill and along the banks of 
* Bonnie Doon” to the Auld Brig, where Tam’s 
mare lost her tail. The monument and gardens 
are near there and are very fine, but it is hard to 
get a good view of the monument. The gate- 
keeper said he knew that we were Americans, as 
none of their people got up so early. Some 
very pretty views can be made along the river- 
bank above the Auld Brig near the old mill. 
Owing to the haze, only near views could be 
made, and we found the time altogether too 
short to see all we wanted to and had to pack 
up and get back to Glasgow, where we arrived 
tired and hungry. After a day’s rest we took 
the trip through the Trossachs. We were again 
favored with a lovely day, but no sun. Starting 
from Glasgow, it is possible to make the round 
of the Lochs in a day ; but it is not advisable, as 
it is the most famous region in all Scotland for 
its historic interest and scenic beauty. Leaving 
Glasgow, the road runs along the banks of the 
Clyde. The principal point of interest is Dum- 
barton Rock with its castle, rising 280 feet ona 
point of land where the River Leven joins the 
Clyde. From here it runs through the beau- 
tiful valley of the Leven to Balloch, on the 
south end of Loch Lomond, where we took the 
steamer for a trip on the most beautiful of all 
Scottish Lochs, made so by the numerous wooded 
islands among which the steamer threads its 
way. Here also was that ever-present bluish 
haze prevailing over the landscape, which made 
it difficult to get clear photographs, but which 
added greatly to the beauty of the scene, and I 
doubt if sunshine would have improved it. The 
whole country, here and on Loch Katrine, is 
beautifully described in Sir Walter Scott’s 
‘** Lady of the Lake.” Those who wish to climb 
Ben Lomond leave the boat at Rowardennan. 
From this place the Loch narrows, and we 
had a better view of “The Bonnie banks of 
Loch Lomond.” At Inversnaid, according to 
Baedecker, the coaches were in waiting to take 
us to Loch Katrine. The road is over a wild, 


rocky country, passing Loch Arklet and de- 
scending the hills for half a mile to Stronach- 
lacher Hotel. Taking the boat here, we were 
somewhat disappointed in the beauty of the 
Loch, but as we sailed towards the east end, we 
seemed to be going right into the heart of 
the hills — Ben A’an on the left, Ben Venue on 
the right, and the round dome of Ben Ledi 
ahead. As the steamer passed to the left of 
Ellen’s Isle, it was easy to picture the scene in 
which Fitz James approached the shore 
* But scarce again his horn he wound, 

When lo! forth starting at the sound 

From underneath an aged oak 

That slanted from the islet rock, 

A damsel guider of its way, 

A little skiff shot to the bay.” 

The silver strand is submerged now, the 
building of a dam for the Glasgow water-sup- 
ply having raised the water; but the shores are 
still beautiful. The little pier, clinging to the 
hillside, makes a charming picture. From here, 
the coaches are taken for the ride through the 
Trossachs (meaning bristling country), and I 
doubt whether there is another four miles in 
any country which can surpass the ride from 
Ellen’s Isle to the Brig of Turk. The smooth 
macadamized road runs through a_heavily- 
wooded glen, with lovely views at every turn, 
and where birch, hazel, oak, pine, and fern- 
laden ground keep the spot sequestered as on 
the day when James Fitz James saw his gallant 
gray drop and die in its solitude. Two miles 
from the Loch is the Trossachs Hotel, beauti- 
fully situated on the hillside overlooking Loch 
Achray, with a grand view of Ben Venue. We 
stayed overnight at the hotel, and in the morn- 
ing were reminded of the story of the Eng- 
lishman who was bickering with the Highland 
hotel-keeper regarding the bill; the Englishman 
said he could live cheaper in the best hotel in 
London, to which the landlord replied, ** Oh nea 
doot, sir, nea doot: but do ye no ken the 
reason?” “No, not a bit of it,’ replied the 
stranger. “ Weel then,” replied the host, “ as 
ye seem to be a sensible callant, I'll tell ye ; 
there’s three hundred and sixty-five days in the 
Lonnon hotel-mon’s calendar, but we have only 
three months in ours! Do ye understand me 
noo, frien’? We maun mak’ hay when the sun 
shines in the Heilans, for its unco seldon he 
dos’t!”’ I can’t understand why they did not 
build the hotel on the shore of Loch Katrine, 
where a person could have some time to view 
the beauties of the Loch. Leaving the hotel, 
the road keeps along the edge of Loch Achray 
on one side, and the same fern-laden woods on 
the other, with here and there glimpses of pala- 
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tial residences and grounds, rhododendrons 
everywhere, laden with many-colored blossoms, 
till the Brig of Turk is reached, reminding one 
of “ The Chase,” in * The Lady of the Lake.” 
* And ere the Brig of Turk was won, 
The foremost horseman rode alone.” 

The country around here is a favorite haunt 
of the Glasgow School of Artists during the sum- 
mer. Shortly after leaving the Brig, we passed 
an auld Highlandman seated on a stone, play- 
ing a wild Scottish air on the bagpipes, and a 
wee bairn holding out his bonnet for the pen- 
nies. The road here passes the country where 
was fought the duel between Fitz James and 
Black Roderick, and along in view of Loch 
Vennachar, on the right, Ben Ledi (The Hill of 
God of the ancient pagan-faith) rises in the blue 
haze on its summit on Beltime (Baal-fire) Eve. 
Every summer the sacred fire was received from 
heaven, and from that fire the extinguished 
hearths of the country were rekindled for an- 
other year. Very soon the road descends to the 
left bank of the Levy and shortly reaches Cal- 
lander, beautifully situated in a lovely valley on 
the banks of the River Leith. Fine views can 
be had along the banks of the river, and of the 
old bridge and Ben Ledi in the distance. From 
here we took the train for Edinburgh, where we 
spent two delightful weeks, in rooms next door 
to those to which we had been recommended. 
We started at the castle where grand views of 
the city can be had, but we were not allowed to 
take our cameras inside the walls; we had to 
be contented with sightseeing and the buying of 
postcards. There is little now within the walls 
dating prior to the 15th century, except St. Mar- 
garet’s Chapel and Queen Mary’s rooms, built 
for her in 1565. In one of the inner rooms 
was born her son, afterwards James V_ of 
Scotland and I of England. It is said that the 
infant was lowered in a basket from the win- 
dow in the room, to the safe custody of her 
friends. In the Banquet-Hall, with its varied 
history of the noted banquets of Charles I and 
of Oliver Cromwell, is a fine array of old armor 
which tastefully adorns the walls. Here also is 
the gun-carriage on which the remains of the 
lamented Queen Victoria were borne from Os- 
bourne to Cowes in 1901. The Scottish crown- 
jewels are also to be seen in one of the rooms 
near Mary’s room. Before leaving the castle, 
one must not forget to go to the Argyle Battery 
which overlooks the Princes Street Gardens 
and the north part of the city, and see the wee 
little cemetery for dogs and eats, pets of the 
garrison, with its little walks, headstones, and 
lovely flowers. It is near the Argyle Prison, 
outside the castle walls. From the Esplanade 


is a fine view of part of the old town to the 
south, and to the north are the Gardens, the Art- 
Gallery, Calton Hill, and Sir Walter Scott’s 
Monument. Beginning at the entrance to the 
Esplanade is what is known as the Royal Mile, 
from the castle to Holyrood Palace. It is usu- 
ally called High Street, but has several names, 
such as Castle Hill, Lawn-Market, High Street, 
Netherboro and Canongate. A hand-camera 
‘an be used here, as the street is narrow, and 
there are too many carts and people in the way 
to use a tripod, although I used one in making 
the picture of the old “* Mereat Cross,” and that 
of St. Giles Cathedral, from under the covered 
porch of the Parliament Square buildings, during 
a rain. Near the statue of Charles IT is a small 
flat stone marked I. K. 1572, supposed to be the 
burial-place of John Knox. A great many very 
interesting places in the history of old Edin- 
burgh are on this street, which was the fashiona- 
ble one in the old town: John Knox’s House, 
the Tron Church, Canongate, Tolbooth, White 
Horse Close, and many others. A great many 
fine and interesting views may be made at Holy- 
rood Palace (outside, I mean), as tourists are 
not allowed in the grounds. No good picture 
can be had of the Abbey. In the Palace are 
many interesting relics of the beautiful Mary, 
Queen of Scots. The fountain in the center of 
the Palace Yard, was erected by the late Prince 
Albert, and is a facsimile of the ruined one in 
the quadrangle of the Palace. Entering the 
gateway, the State apartments are seen en the 
right, but they are closed to the public. On the 
left is a stairway leading to a picture-gallery 
containing over two hundred imaginary portraits 
of the Scottish kings. Here also are seen Lord 
Darnley’s room, Queen Mary’s apartments, her 
audience-chamber and bedroom, with its ancient 
and mouldering finery. From this room a door 
leads to the private supper-room which was the 
scene of Holyrood’s great tragedy, when the 
Italian secretary, Rizzio, was murdered by Darn- 
ley and his fellow-conspirators. The spot is 
still shown where he fell. The Chapel Royal 
was erected in 1128 by David I in gratitude 
for his deliverance from a fierce stag, by the 
mysterious interposition of a cross. As it was 
undergoing the process of restoration, we did 
not have much chance to inspect the burial- 
places of the Scottish kings. A very interesting 
day can be spent in the historic town of Stirling, 
with its old castles, the first one dating A.p. 81. 
There are no restrictions against photographing 
here, but rain (as usual) prevented the taking 
of many views. On our return to Edinburgh 
we bade adieu the next day to Bonnie Scot- 
land, and hied away to Merrie England. 
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Marine-Studies 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 





EASHORE- and _har- 
bor-scenes offer many 
splendid chances for 
beautiful pictorial 
compositions; yet, 
considering the num- 
ber of photographs 
taken, only a_ small 
part are successful 
marine-pictures. This 
state of things is cer- 
tainly not due to lack 
of good material; for 
natural scenery of 
great charm can be 
found along our coast, and in every port, large 
or small, water-craft can be secured. 

Amateurs residing in seaport-cities might 
well spend a vacation sailing back and forth 
upon the longer ferry-lines, making exposures 
upon the shipping and atmospheric effects, or 
looking for advantageous standpoints along the 
water-front from which to work. Those who 
live on or visit the more isolated portions of the 
coast should work the rich mines of material 
which await anyone who can extract the picto- 
rial gems of rock- and surf-views. 

That disappointments should lie in wait for 
the unwary is to be expected, and even the more 
experienced have their failures; but those who 
really love such scenes are well repaid for the 
trouble of obtaining them by the good results. 
Having learned by practice some of the peculiar 
difficulties which must be overcome, I trust the 
suggestions offered here will be found useful to 
those interested. 

First, about apparatus. Any camera will 
serve the purpose up to a certain point, but as 
it is sometimes necessary in marine-work to take 
a subject from a distance, a long-focus style of 
solid construction is most generally useful. A 
5x7 is the largest size which can be used to 
advantage and 4x5 is more convenient. For 
use on very stormy days, or when working from 
a small boat, a small camera (say “ quarter- 
plate” size, of the box type) is handier than 
any other. With regard to the optical equip- 
ment, a good rectilinear lens working at F/8 
is perfectly satisfactory, and a single achro- 
matic is not by any means to be despised; in 
fact such a one as the back combination of the 
rectilinear is sometimes of great value. From 
7- to 10-inch focus (the latter for choice) is best 











ona4x5camera. I cannot advise any choice 
among the shutters now on the market, for 
mine are all of a different type; but those with 
valves and other working-parts enclosed would 
seem to be most suitable. Some kind of lens- 
hood is needed as a protection against sun and 
spray, the simplest form being a blackened 
cardboard tube which can be slipped over the 
lens-mount and as long as can be used without 
cutting off any light at the margins of the plate. 
A ray-filter of medium depth is of great value 
in certain cases, which will be mentioned later. 
The outfit should not be considered complete 
without a good, stiff tripod. 

Backed or double-coated color-sensitive plates 
of medium or fast grades give the best results. 

Because of the strong light frequently found 
at the seashore, one should make sure the 
vamera is light-tight, particularly around the 
front-board and bellows, since a very little stray 
light inside will cause flat, muddy negatives, a 
fault which is sometimes wrongly laid to over- 
exposure. As an extra precaution, it is well to 
wrap a rubber focusing-cloth around the instru- 
ment (tying it in position with tapes) and also 
to take special care in removing or inserting the 
slides in the plate-holders. 

A word here about the care of an outfit may 
not be amiss, as salt spray, if allowed to dry 
on, will quickly eat into leather and brass; so 
it is a good plan to rub all the metal parts be- 
fore going out on a rough day with a rag 
slightly moistened with sperm oil or “3 in 1”; 
and after the day’s work every exposed portion 
of the outfit should be wiped off with a cloth 
wrung out of fresh water, and then allowed to 
dry thoroughly. 

Now for the work, which for convenience 
may be classified according to the treatment 
demanded. 


Shore-Scenes and Harbor-Views 

Many fine pictures can be made on quiet 
summer days; such a subject, for example, as 
an old whart with a few boats reflected in the 
still water being particularly attractive, but the 
light should be softened by clouds or a hazy 
atmosphere for the best results. I recall with 
pleasure a trip to Noank, a picturesque small 
port on the Connecticut shore, when the weather 
was ideal for such work, the only regret being 
lack of time to accomplish more. The August 
sun was slightly diffused by masses of delicate, 
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large cumulus clouds, which were reflected, to- 
gether with the warehouses and boats, in water 
just stirred sufficiently to break the sharpness 
of the reflections. In such conditions an ex- 
posure of Yay to Ys second can be given on a 
rapid plate, with the lens at F/11. If the pic- 
ture is taken on the water or on an open shore, 
a still quicker exposure might be sufficient ; but 
notwithstanding all that has been said about the 
great power of the light along-shore, it is quite 
possible to wnder-expose when there are dark 
objects of any kind near at hand. 

On account of the great contrast between 
dark shadows in the foreground and brilliantly 
illuminated water, it is of course difficult to 
secure good values in the lighter passages and 
obtain clear shadows at the same time; but 
forcing the development of a negative timed for 
the lights only in an effort to bring out shadow- 
detail will result only in blocking up the former 
into an unprintably opaque mass; so the only 
way is to expose for the shadows and develop 
for the highlights, which will take care of them- 
selves on non-halation plates. 

When the subject will permit of the extra 
exposure’s being given, a ray-filter is valuable, 
as when white sails in sunshine come against a 
blue sky; and on foggy or misty days to pre- 
serve more fully the quality of the atmosphere. 

With the possible exception of surf, the most 
striking marine-effects occur near sunset and 
during the afterglow, indescribably delicate hues 
and tones enveloping the scene in an atmos- 
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phere unknown in full daylight. When the 
charm is due to color alone, the camerist can- 
not hope for satisfactory results; but often 
while the sun in the west is flooding the waters 
with a golden pathway of light an opportunity 
is offered for a successful picture. Care should 
be taken, though, to have the sun partly hidden 
by clouds, unless it is very near the horizon. 

Exposures on sunsets average about 149 to 40 
second, stop F/11 and fast plates, for sky and 
water alone, between April and November. 
During the winter months 145 second would be 
better. 

More time is required if any detail is wanted 
in dark rocks or other objects in the fore- 
ground ; and in such cases a ray-filter will be a 
great help, 14 up to several seconds being given, 
according to local conditions and time of year. 


Night-Scenes 

A novel branch of marine photography is 
working along-shore by moonlight, and with care 
and patience very interesting results may be 
secured, either at twilight, with the moon just 
rising, or later in the evening when the water 
‘atches the silver gleam of the moonlight. 

Of course the length of exposure necessary, 
which runs sometimes to 30 minutes with the 
lens wide open, makes it impossible to introduce 
moving vessels or breaking waves, the water 
always appearing calm in such pictures. 

If the moon is wanted in the picture, it can 
be included without showing its motion by wait- 
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ing until it is high enough to be out of the field 
of view; then, after making the exposure on 
the foreground and water, tilting the camera 
until the moon comes to the desired position on 
the ground-glass and exposing again for a few 
seconds. Another way is to take the moon on 
a separate plate and lay this negative back of 
the first when printing. 


Surf-Studies 

When the foaming waves come rushing in, 
during or after a gale, and break into masses of 
flying spray against the rocks, it seems as though 
the sight must stimulate anyone of artistic feeling 
to exert himself to render the majestic beauty of 
the wind-lashed sea, which, like the sky, one may 
watch for years, always seeing something differ- 
ent; but, as is ever the way, the grander or 
more beautiful the source of inspiration, the 
more elusive it becomes; and therefore difficult 
to reproduce in visible form. Such being the 
‘ase, about all the information I can give is 
purely technical. 

There appears to be a rhythmical variation in 
the size of incoming waves, several smaller ones 
usually being succeeded by two or three large 
fellows; so one should watch for these; and, in 
the case of dashing spray, release the shutter 
while the foam is still rising to secure the maxi- 
mum effect, because allowance must be made for 
even the fraction of a second needed for the 
shutter to get in motion, With such subjects, 
failure to get the desired effect (due to error in 
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‘alculation) must sometimes be expected, and 
experience is the only thing which will help 
prevent it. 

On account of allowing greater freedom in 
watching the breakers, I prefer when possible, 
to mount the camera on a tripod, from the head 
of which is suspended a weight, such as the 
‘amera-case or a cloth bag filled with stones, to 
prevent the outfit’s sailing off on a cruise of its 
own along the shore. 

If the instrument is used in the hand, a direct- 
vision finder will be found more useful than a 
reflecting one. 

In summer the best results will be obtained 
before 9 a.m. or after 3 p.m.; for the sun is then 
low enough to give the long shadows which are 
so essential in a composition. 

A side-lighting is generally best, unless one is 
looking down upon the waves, when very effect- 
ive pictures can be taken against the light, with 
the sunshine glinting upon the crests of the 
rollers. 

Dashing spray needs clouds or a gray sky to 
bring out its beauty in a photograph. 

As a result of many trials, I think the expo- 
sure upon breaking waves should not be shorter 
than 19 second, except in rare cases. This is 
quick enough to prevent a woolly look, yet it 
allows just sufficient wave-movement while the 
lens is open to give to the spray the feeling of 
motion which is essential to overcome that 
frozen appearance so fatal to pictorial effect. 
The exposure being timed to suit the wave- 
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motion, it is evident that its correctness for the 
actinic strength of the light must be regulated 
by changing the size of the stop or by using 
plates of different speeds. Perhaps the best 
way is to employ plates of medium speed in 
summer and fast ones later in the season, alter- 
ing the size of the lens-opening according to the 
time of day. 


Photographing, and Working From, 
Water-Craft 


In taking pictures afloat, allowance must be 
made for motion of the camera and the extra 
strength of the light, which is increased by up- 
ward reflection from the water. As a rule, not 
more than half as much exposure is required to 
secure full-time as is the case on shore. 

Generally, 4% second is fast enough to over- 
come blurring due to motion if only the camera 
or the subject is moving, or if both are traveling 
in the same direction ; but when they are going 
in opposite directions it would be safer to set the 
shutter for 499 second, particularly if the sub- 
ject is very near or is moving rapidly. 

When one is doing work on board a steamer, 
another point to be considered is the vibration 
of the engines, which in some cases is quite 
troublesome. For this reason it is well to choose 
some place on deck which is not directly over 
the machinery. 

If the vessel from which the work is done 
should roll or pitch to any extent, the shutter is 
best snapped during a reversal of the motion, 
i.e., While at the highest or lowest point. 

After all care has been taken during pre- 





vious stages of the work, the visible result will 
be greatly altered by the chemical treatment of 
the exposed plate. Success does not depend 
upon any special developer (for the pro- 
portion of ingredients in the various stand- 
ard formulas can be _ relied on) but its 
strength and the time of development do have 
a decided effect upon the character of the nega- 
tive. With correct exposure, the solution may 
be strong enough to produce a clear, soft nega- 
tive in 4 or 5 minutes, when used at a tem- 
perature of 60 to 65° Fahr., unless the contrast 
is very great in the original (as is generally the 
‘ase with surf-and-rock compositions), when it 
might be well to dilute with an equal amount of 
water and develop more slowly, stopping when 
the highlights are just dense enough to print 
well with the halftones of the picture. Should 
the deeper shadows then appear too dark in the 
print, the thin portions of the negative can be 
strengthened by any of the ordinary methods, 
such as staining with yellow dye or working on 
the back of the plate. If the prints are made 
upon bromide paper, over-dark portions can be 
reduced to a certain extent by applying the hypo 
and ferricyanide reducer locally with a camel’s 
hair pencil or a tuft of absorbent cotton. This 
is best accomplished by laying the print on a 
piece of glass and blotting off surplus moisture 
to prevent the reducer’s spreading. 

For broad effects or large-sized work the gum- 
process is very fine when skilfully handled and 
possesses the advantage that the deepest tones 
‘an be perfectly regulated by the amount of pig- 
ment used in the coating-mixture. 
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Diamidophenol as a Developer in Tropical Countries 


A. and L. LUMIERE and A. SEYEWETZ 


HE difficulties of obtaining the develop- 

ing-solution at a proper low temperature 

when working in tropical countries have 
led to many experiments in the direction of pro- 
viding developers capable of being used at a 
high temperature without causing alteration or 
softening of the gelatine film, and without lead- 
ing to fogging of the plates. 

Among the various means suggested hitherto 
for this purpose, the addition of substances capa- 
ble of hardening the gelatine, such as the salts 
of chromium or aluminum, has not been capable 
of adoption even with developers in which alkali 
is not used, in consequence of the fairly rapid 
precipitation of chromium or aluminum hydrox- 
ide. This latter is immediately precipitated 
when a free alkali forms a constituent of the 
developer, such action destroying the effect of 
the hardening-body. 

M. Bunel, in a recent paper, has advised the 
addition to the metol-hydroquinone developer of 
alkaline sulphates. These do not render the 
gelatine insoluble, but they prevent it from 
swelling in the warm developing-solution. 

M. Bunel has particularly specified the use of 
potassium sulphate and borax in a metol-hydro- 
quinone developer made up without bromide, 
and using acetone in place of the alkali. 

We have found that this developer serves 
well without producing softening of the film at 
a temperature of 95° to 104° F., but it acts much 
too rapidly at this temperature, and likewise 
leads to considerable fog. Moreover, the use of 
acetone appears to us to be unadvisable at a 
temperature so high as 100° to 104° F., on ac- 
count of the volatile nature of this material. 

In the present series of experiments we have 
endeavored to ascertain the best developing- 
formula, both with and without alkali, in order 
to be able to work at temperatures of from 100 
to 104° F. for a normal time of development 
and while obtaining a good result. 


Diamidophenol 

We first subjected this developer to a sys- 
tematic examination, using with it substances 
which render the gelatine insoluble, as well as 
those which prevent its melting, or softening, in 
warm water, without actually rendering it in- 
soluble. The first class of substances possess 
the drawback already mentioned — namely, of 
precipitating the hydroxide of chromium or 
aluminum — and thus, in seeking to obtain a 


working-formula, we have succeeded only with 
the second class of substances, belonging to which 
we have noticed not only the alkaline sulphates, 
but also the sulphites. With these substances 
used in sufficient quantity, the gelatine film re- 
mains unaffected, even at a temperature of 
113° Fahrenheit. 

In order to avoid introducing a new substance 
into the developer, we first attempted to employ 
sulphite of soda in preference to the alkaline 
sulphates, but when using diamidophenol we 
were unable to introduce the quantity of sul- 
phite necessary for the prevention of softening 
of the gelatine without the plates’ suffering from 
considerable fog, even when a large excess of 
bromide was employed. 

On the other hand, the alkaline sulphates, 
and particularly ammonium sulphate, have given 
us good results. 

In the case of diamidophenol developer there 
is no reason to fear the dichroic fog which is 
mentioned by Bunel as liable to occur when 
ammonium sulphate is used with an alkaline de- 
veloper, for this fog is due to the presence of 
free ammonia which is not displaced by the 
sulphite of the developer. 

In order to obtain a negative free from fog at 
a temperature of from 100° to 104° F., it is 
necessary to add to the bath a considerable 
quantity of bromide. 

The following is the formula for the developer 
which has given us the best results : — 


Diamidophenol__________ 5gms. 44 grs. 
Soda sulphite (anhydrous) 530 gms. 260 grs. 
Ammonium sulphate eryst 250 gms. 5 ozs. 
Potass. bromide_______- 3gms. 27 gers. 
Water __..1,000 ces. 20 ozs. 


In place of the 250 gms. of ammonium sul- 
phate, 150 (3 ozs.) of anhydrous soda sulphate 
may be used. 

This developer, used at a temperature of 100° 
to 104° F., gives excellent negatives in about 
three minutes’ time of development. 


Metoquinone 


As regards the use of metoquinone, one does 
not find the same drawbacks as with diamido- 
phenol in respect to the use of an excess of sul- 
phite. We have been able to work out a good 
developing-formula for metoquinone, containing 
sufficient excess of sulphite to keep the gelatine 
film from softening at 104° F. We have thus 
succeeded in obtaining good negatives, free from 
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dichroic fog, with a time of development of 
about three minutes, a result which we have not 
been able to reach by using alkaline sulphates, 
either in the presence or absence of alkalies. 
The following is the formula of the metoquinone 
developer : — 


Metoquinone ‘ - 5ems. 44 grs. 
Soda sulphite (anhydrous) 200 gms. + ozs. 
Potass. bromide_________ 2.5 gms. 22 grs. 
Weer... <. eS nee 1,000 ces. 20 ozs. 
Metol-Hydroquinone 


Taking metol-hydroquinone as a type of an 
alkaline developer, we were able to work out 
with this latter, just -as with metoquinone, a 
formula containing a sufficient excess of sulphite 
to prevent melting of the gelatine film at 104° F. 

The formula allows of the production of nega- 
tives comparable with those obtained with meto- 
quinone within a time of development of about 
three minutes. We were unsuccessful in obtain- 
ing so good a result by substituting sulphates for 
the soda sulphite. The formula which gave the 
best results was the following : — 


Metol_______- fae _ 15gms. 15 grs. 

Hydroquinone me _ 15gms. 13 grs. 

Soda sulphite (anhydrous) 200 gms. 4 ozs. 

Soda carbonate (anhydrous) 10 gms. 88 grs. 

Potass. bromide. ____- _.. 2.0 gms. 22 prs. 

Water asowececcanne oem 20 ozs. 
Pyro 


Within our experiments, pyrogallic acid can 
be employed as developer in tropical countries 


without any addition beyond that of sulphite or 
sulphate. In fact, it is easy, by a slight modifi- 
‘ation of the customary formule, to prepare a 
developer which gives only a slight fog at a 
temperature of 104° F. The following is the 
formula of the bath which allows of this result’s 
being produced : — 


ae 10 gms. 88 grs. 
Soda sulphite (anhydrous) 25 gms. 4% 02. 
Soda carbonate(anhydrous) 50 gms. 1 oz. 
Potass. bromide, 10  p.e. 

solution _____ ___ 80 ees. 5 drams. 
Water cone be 1,000 ces. 20 ozs. 


This developer will not keep very long, and 
rapidly discolors during development. For a 
formula which can be kept at hand for use the 
following two solutions should be used : — 


I a 30 gms. 260 grs. 
Soda bisulphite liquor_ 10 ees. 114 drams, 
ee SE ane 1.000 ces. 20 ozs. 


B.— Soda carbonate (anhydrous) 75 gms. 142 ozs. 
Soda sulphite (anhydrous) 37 gms. 160 grs. 
Potass. bromide, 10 p.e. 


solution _ 45 ces. 7 drams. 


Water = eee tae 1,000 ces. 20 ozs. 


To prepare the developer for use, one part of 
A is mixed with two parts of B. 

Summing up the foregoing experiments, the 
diamidophenol formula is the only one which gives 
a developer yielding negatives free from fog at 
a temperature of 104° F. This developer, there- 
fore, should be employed by preference when- 
ever great keeping-power is not essential. 
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Fine Focusing 


F. DUNDAS TODD 


OT being a follower at any time of the 
fuzzy school, I have naturally seen to 
it that my cameras — I have owned as 

many as fourteen at once — were all in good 
workable condition. About the first item that I 
investigate when a new instrument comes into 
my hands is the question of correspondence of 
register between the focusing-screen and the 
plates in the holders, for I have learned by ex- 
perience that they not infrequently fail to agree. 
With lenses of six-inch focal-length and less, 
there is considerable leeway ; but with increase 
beyond six inches more accuracy is demanded. 

Let us digress here a moment. Even a nov- 
ice in photography soon learns the fact, though 
probably he cannot express the idea in words, 
that there is such a thing as depth of field, that 
is to say the possibility of getting a sharp image 
on the plate of objects that are at varying dis- 
tances from the lens, but he may be photograph- 
ing for years before he realizes there is also 
something like unto the first which is known as 
depth of focus ; that is, the variation of distance 
between the groundglass and the lens, inside of 
which range definition is satisfactory. It is with 
the latter, depth of focus, that I have been par- 
ticularly concerned for the past three years. 
The shorter the focal-length of the lens, the 
greater the depth of focus; for example, using 
an ordinary 4 x 5 camera with a lens of six-inch 
focal-length, supposing we are exposing on an 
object one hundred feet away, then if we set the 
pointer at fifty on the focusing-scale, the image 
will be sharp enough to the eye. The variation 
in the depth of focus here is one-sixteenth of an 
inch, Now suppose you are using a lens of, say, 
sixty-inch focal-length — don’t smile at the idea, 
because I have been making exposures with 
longer focal-lengths than that—then, other 
things being equal (the other things consisting 
particularly of the size of the stop) your depth 
of focus has vanished almost into nothingness. 
Near enough won't do; you must get it just so: 
and this fact involved me ina chase which lasted 
for many moons. Since some reader may be 
interested in the same problem of fine focusing, 
I will tell the story so as to save him time. 

In the first place, I tackled the problem of 
correspondence of register between ground-glass 
and plate. On the 614 x 814 camera which I 
am using for telephoto work I have fitted backs 
for 5x 7 and 4x5 plates. The whole-plate 
holders are of English make and book-form in 


style; the others are of the ordinary American 
solid-form pattern. In the former, the plates 
are pressed up against the rabbets by means of 
springs, hence are always at the same distance 
from the front of the holder; in the solid form 
there are no springs, hence the distance may 
vary about a sixteenth of an inch. This is 
really of little moment with short-focus lenses, 
but is simply intolerable with telephoto com- 
binations. 

My first task was to true up focusing-screens 
and plate-holders. For testing, there are many 
mechanical devices, all of which I have used at 
one time or another ; though curiously enough 
I managed to forget all about the very best one 
until I had tried all the others: but I will even 
matters in a way by mentioning it alone here. 
Get a piece of perfectly straight wood about an 
inch square in cross-section, and a little longer 
than twice the length of the holder. Through 
the center drive a wood-screw until it projects 
about a quarter of an inch. Then take your 
holder and put a plate in it, first of all dropping 
in a narrow strip of cardboard from a plate-box 
at each end so as to force the glass against the 
rabbet-edge. Now set your testing-device across 
the face of the holder and adjust the screw until 
it just touches the face of the plate. Next ap- 
ply the test to the back of the camera. If the 
ground-glass face of the focusing-screen and the 
face of the plate agree, all is lovely ; as a matter 
of fact, this is a condition I have yet to meet. 
A difference of one-sixteenth of an inch is 
common. The worst case I ever met was in a 
large portrait-camera in which the discrepancy 
amounted to almost three-eighths of an inch. 
Some days ago I tested for a young professional 
photographer a camera which had been in use 
for many years and found a difference of three 
thirty-seconds. The former owner had appar- 
ently noticed the lack of definition in his work 
and had endeavored to correct it, but unfor- 
tunately applied the correction the other way, 
so that he doubled the error. The young 
man is so tickled over the negatives he has made 
in the past few days that I suspect he takes 
them to bed with him. I fancy most of my 
professional readers might with advantage test 
the register of their holders before they do 
another thing. 

But to return to my own troubles. 
one of my screens needed overhauling. 


Every 
One 


had to be packed out with bits of paper, two of 
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SOLVING THE PROBLEM 


them had to be trimmed down, but at length I 
got them perfect ; so from that time on I had 
no worry about that phase of focusing, and 
could therefore concentrate my mind on the 
mechanical part. 

One of the difficulties in high-power tele- 
photography is the weakness of illumination due 
to the low working-aperture of the lens. Most 
of my exposures have been made with an anas- 
tigmat of eight and a half inches with an open 
aperture of F/6.5, but the fixed stop in the 
minus-tube seems to reduce the effective opening 
to the value of F/11, hence when eight-times 
magnification is employed the combination is 
working at F/88, which is considerably less 
than with the smallest stop of an ordinary lens. 
Furthermore, the objects at which the lens is 
pointed are long distances away; for instance, 
in making a photograph of a mountain twenty- 
five miles away the only definite points on which 
to focus consisted of pine trees outlined against 
a background of snow. Unaided vision in such 
‘ases is hopeless, so the focusing-magnifier be- 
comes a necessity, but this in its turn brings 
troubles in its train, for it magnifies the grain 
of the screen in equal ratio with the image 
falling upon it. 

To avoid the grain of the screen, circles of 
microscopic cover-glasses were cemented on the 
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ground-glass surface with Canada balsam. These 
were a big improvement, but I found my eye 
had a tendency to accommodate at times and I] 
had always a lingering suspicion at the back of 
my head that possibly the definition left some- 
thing to be desired. It is a nasty feeling ; par- 
ticularly when one has at length struck an ideal 
day, after making possibly a dozen trips as oc- 
casion offered, only to be disappointed by some 
atmospheric condition which made the taking of 
a fine negative impossible. So I tried my hand 
at the manufacture of fine ground-glass, with 
creditable results so far as the screen was con- 
cerned ; but there was still too much grain in 
evidence, at least to suit me. 

My next venture was to make a screen of 
barium sulphate. 
are very good, the grain being very, very fine ; 
besides one can get almost any density desired 
from a slight milkiness to a dense white, all by 
slight variations in the manipulations. Under 
the focusing-glass the grain is almost impercepti- 
ble: furthermore, they are very easy to make. 
Buy an ounce of barium chloride and dissolve it 
in ten ounces of water. In another ten ounces 
of water dissolve of Epsom salts. 
Make up a new hypo-bath, without alum, then 
fix in it a few unexposed plates. Wash them in 
the ordinary way. Set half of them on the rack 
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EVENING IN THE KITCHEN 


to dry; proceed with the others in the next 
stage of the process while wet. The density of 
the deposit of the barium sulphate in the film 
will depend very largely upon the amount of 
barium chloride absorbed by the gelatine, which 
will be greatest in the case of the dry plates, if 
they are soaked in the solution long enough. 

To make the screens, begin by pouring out 
the solutions into separate dishes ; immerse one 
of the wet plates in the barium solution for a 
minute; then, without rinsing, place it in the 
Epsom salts solution. To get a fine, even de- 
posit, the immersion must be done gently, so as 
to avoid wave-markings. At once the barium 
precipitate is deposited in the pores of the gela- 
tine. Soak the next plate for two minutes in 
the first solution; then, as before, transfer to 
the second bath. The plates which have been 
dried are treated in much the same way. You 
will thus get a number of screens of different 
qualities, probably all of them far finer than 
anything you ever had, fit for very delicate work. 
Once they are finished in the second bath, wash 
in a few changes of water and dry in the ordi- 
nary way. When dry, if you want a patch of 
clear glass for aerial focusing with a magnifier, 
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scrape away the film from a patch no bigger 
than a dime somewhere near the center of the 
plate. 

I liked these screens, but there lingered in my 
head the memory of a method of focusing that 
I had read about over a dozen years ago, such 
that one knew surely when perfect definition had 
been secured, and I could not rest contented 
until I had got it. None of the books in my 
possession had any reference to it, but after 
months of pursuit I got the gist of it in a photo- 
graphic annual. First, as to the theory on 
which the method is based. If we have a line 
on the ground-glass, perpendicular by prefer- 
ence, and if we focus on some object, bringing 
its image just beside the line, but not touching 
it, we will find that if definition is perfect the 
separation will remain constant when the mag- 
nifier (or the eye) is moved sideways. Therefore, 
any variation in the distance between line and 
object indicates faulty focusing. 

The practical methods of application of this 
principle are fairly simple. Remove the film 
from an old negative by first soaking it in cold 
water, then gradually adding boiling water until 
the film melts. Once the plate is clean and dry, 
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take a bit of tin the size of a dime, or, better 
still, a washer, and fasten it in the center of the 
glass by the help of a drop of sealing-wax. 
Next take a piece of glass about an inch square 
and fasten it to a bit of wood at least an inch 
thick, still using sealing-wax. Then apply a 
little fine emery and water to the plate and pro- 
ceed to grind. The piece of metal in the center 
will protect the part below from your efforts. 
In about fifteen minutes you should have a 
fairly decent bit of ground-glass, one that is 
good enough — in fact, the coarse grain will 
give a brilliant image, while the fine focusing 
will be done through the clear portion. 

Once the job is complete remove the wax in 
the center. Then if you have a painter-friend 
pay him a visit, taking along with you a piece of 
tinfoil such as is often found wrapped round 
tobacco and tea. Get him to cut with a very 
sharp knife a strip an inch long and not more 
than one-eighth of an inch wide. This is to be 
fastened with Japan varnish on the ground side, 
one of the edges being near the center of the 
clear space. ‘To ensure its being perpendicular, 
its position should be marked by pencil lines. 

To test its efficiency, focus on a telegraph- 
pole, a tree, or the window of a house, bringing 
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the object just alongside the tinfoil. First focus 
the magnifier on the edge of the tinfoil, and 
(luckily with this system of focusing critical 
definition is not essential at this stage) then 
move the eye or the glass sideways. If the 
image of the pole be the least bit out of perfect 
definition the distance between it and the tinfoil 
will vary. 

All my telephoto negatives are made with a 
ray-filter, which, of course, greatly dims the 
light; in fact, my exposures on clear days run 
as high as ten seconds; but I can generally find 
within a quarter of a mile a tree on which to 
focus by the method given above. Definition 
attained, I turn the lens on my subject and go 
ahead, knowing for sure that there is nothing 
wrong about the definition of my negatives, 
whatever the other defects may be; and, inci- 
dentally, let me conclude by saying that tele- 
photography by the seashore, particularly when 
one tries to catch an image of an object on the 
other side of forty miles of water, demands the 
ownership of a tremendous lot of perseverance. 


“ 


To the painter of Nature nothing but the true 
is permitted. — Alfred Stevens. 








Lenseless Panoramic and Stereoscopic Cameras 


A. E. SWOYER 


MONG the branches of the photographic 
art scarcely followed by the amateur are 
those of stereoscopic and panoramic 

photography. This neglect is due, perhaps, to 
the fact that each requires special apparatus ; 
we resolve for this reason to do without the 
occasional view which a panoramic camera would 
place within our reach and to buy such views as 
we care to use in the stereescope. The amateur, 
and indeed the professional, is a creature of 
fads; a few years ago no photograph was ap- 
proved unless of needlelike sharpness, while 
today we resort to special lenses, such as the 
“ Smith,” the “Spencer,” and others, to secure 
that very softness and diffusion of focus which 
we used to be so careful to avoid. 

This change of view led the author to experi- 
ment with the once well known but now almost 
forgotten * pinhole-camera ” ; and although it is 
highly improbable that he has discovered any- 
thing new in regard to an appliance in use for 
some three hundred years, it may be that cer- 
tain forms of this camera as adapted to pano- 
ramie and stereoscopic work may be novel to 
the present generation. 

Although it is not necessary to insult the 
intelligence of the reader by a description of the 
ordinary type of pinhole-camera, it is essential 
that the following facts concerning it be under- 
stood : — 

(1). The pinhole is of infinite focus ; that is, 
no matter whether the plate is two inches or 
eight inches from the aperture the image will be 
sharp. 

(2). The pinhole may be made to include a 
greater angle of view than the finest wide angle 
lens. 

(3). Although not giving the critical definition 
of a lens, the pinhole will portray all detail 
noted by the eye. 

(4). Although not suited for snapshot work, 
some sizes of pinholes will register an image in 
much less time than currently understood ; an 
exposure not exceeding thirty seconds being 
sufficient under normal conditions. 

Having considered the capacity of the pin- 
hole, we may now see in what manner we may 
avail ourselves of its advantages. The lens is 
never of infinite focus, no matter how closely it 
may approximate it; we therefore find that all 
panoramic apparatus on the market is provided 
with a revolving lens, as in the Panoram-Kodaks, 
or else the entire camera is made to revolve, as 


in the Cirkut outfits; furthermore, since either 
the lens or the camera must revolve, time expo- 
sures are impossible. We at once see the ad- 
vantage of the pinhole for this work; since we 
are not troubled with variable focii we have only 
one problem left to solve. It can readily be 
seen that the rays of light passing through a 
pinhole to the edges of a plate will travel a 
greater distance than those to its center — the 
old geometrical proposition that * the hypotenuse 
of a right-angle triangle is greater than either 
leg.” This being true, there would be a differ- 
ence in exposure between the center and the 
edges of the plate. But again gathering up our 
geometrical remnants, we remember that “ any 
point in the circumference of a circle is equi- 
distant from the center.” It therefore remains 
only to arrange our sensitive medium in the are 
of a circle with the plane of the pinhole as a 
center, and we may consider our problem solved. 
We cannot bend a plate into the are of a circle, 
but we can so treat a film, the details of con- 
struction being as follows. 

The construction of the box proper is natu- 
rally the first step and requires no special care 
save that necessary to make it absolutely light- 
tight; it should be painted a dead black inside. 

The size of the box is regulated entirely by 
the size of the film to be used; for example, if 
we are planning to use film 314 x 414, the length 
of each panoramic picture will be two times 414 
or 814 inches. But this length is curved along 
the are of a circle, being one hundred and forty 
degrees of its circumference —this angle being the 
largest practicable for our purpose. By propor- 
tion 140 : 180 = 814: x, if x is the semi-circum- 
ference of the circle. Solving, x — eleven inches, 
approximately, and two times = twenty-two 
inches. Having a circumference of twenty-two 
inches, we find the radius to be three and five- 
tenths inches, which is the minimum inside 
length of the box for this film. For convenience, 
the length of box, size of picture, and other 
measurements are given in the attached table ; 
all dimensions of the box being inside-measure. 

Although it has previously been stated that 
the pinhole is capable of giving an image em- 
bracing an extremely wide angle, the aperture 
may be so made that this advantage is nulli- 
fied— the pinhole being in this case the “ lens ” 
or eye of the camera, is most important. If we 
could make a needlehole of infinitely small size 
in an infinitely thin material, we could (theo- 
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retically) cover an angle of one hundred and 
eighty degrees; this is manifestly impossible : 
but as, conversely, the larger the needlehole and 
the thicker the shutter the less the angle cov- 
ered, it may be seen that for perfect work the 
ideal conditions must be approached. The 
shutter should be made of spring brass, which is 
to be filed to extreme thinness at the point which 
it is intended to pierce. With the point of a 
hat-pin, or that of a very fine awl, press lightly 
on this thinned portion until it is raised slightly 
on the other side; rub this projection with fine 
emery-cloth until a minute aperture is made. 
Prominent workers have discovered that the 
number twelve needle makes the smallest practi- 
cable aperture, though number eight is perhaps 
better. Take a needle of this size and pass it 
through a small cork. The needle, thus handled, 
is used to enlarge and round out the aperture 
already made, care being taken to keep it at all 
times perpendicular to the surface of the shutter, 
and rounding the edges of the needlehole as 
smoothly as possible. Having made the “ pin- 
hole,” one end of the shutter is bent up for con- 
venience in handling in exposure; the shutter 
is then arranged to slide tightly in the guides 
D-D, which may be made of either wood or 


metal. In order still further to reduce the 
length of the channel through which the light 
must pass, a hole of any convenient size should 
be cut in the front of the box and covered with 
a thin metal plate, A, Fig. I, through which a 
hole has been cut; it is necessary to have the 
center of this hole in the plate directly in the 
center of the front board, and to have the hole 
itself narrower than the shutter, as shown at R. 
The shutter being in place, slide it along until 
the pinhole coincides closely with the center of 
the hole R and drive the peg or nail “x” at the 
flat end of the shutter — in making exposures it 
is then only necessary to push the shutter until 
it is flush with this peg in order to be certain 
that the “lens” is open. Another peg, X, 
driven as shown at the other end of the shutter 
when pulled into the “closed” position, is a 
convenience. 

We may now take up the construction of the 
most important part of our panoramic outfit — 
the film-holder. The holder and the pinhole are 
the two parts about which extreme care must be 
exercised in construction ; if the pinhole is too 
large, the metal too thick or the edges ragged, a 
diffused and “ fuzzy ” image will be the result: 
if the holder is not built to hold the film in an 
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exact semi-circle with the plane of the pinhole as 
a center, the exposure will not be even. The 
length of the strip of tin of which the holder is 
made may be determined for any size of film by 
adding one inch to the width of the box as given 
for the corresponding film in the table. From 
the center of this strip, a piece of the dimensions 
under “ Picture” must be cut and the edges 
carefully smoothed ; the two ends are then turned 
back, as shown at H, for one and one-half inches 
from either end. The main curve should now 
be made, and must be an exact semi-circle of a 
radius equal to the dimension under * Length.” 
All of this sounds complicated, but the matter 
is easily simplified by turning the job over to a 
tinsmith, who will make the holder for a few 
cents. The holder, once made, is set into the 


box as shown in Fig. I; if the box and holder 
are correctly made according to dimensions, 
it should fit snugly, and may be tacked into 
place, additional film-guides being placed at 
L-L. 

In the center of the curves H-H should be 
driven two round pegs Z—Z, the pegs being 
shaped to fit snugly into the opening in the film- 
spool. Corresponding holes must be bored in 
the top of the box so that the film-winders C-C 
may be inserted. These winders are shown in 
detail in Fig. I; they may be made of a three- 
eighths inch bolt cut to the proper length and one 
end swaged flat and filed to a knife-edge —a 
wing-nut screwed to the other end after it has 
been passed up through the hole in the top 
provides a convenient grip. The top of the 
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box should be hinged in front and be arranged 
to close tightly and lock at the back; for con- 
venience, the strap or handle O may be added, 
and tripod-sockets at the bottom and at one end 
will prove an advantage. No finder is necessary, 
as the angle covered is so nearly that of the 
human vision that the view will be recorded 
practically as seen by the eye when at a level 
with the camera ; this applies, however, only to 
the “long way ” of the picture. One addition, 
and our panoramic camera is complete. A hole, 
say one-half inch or three-fourthsinchin diameter, 
must be bored near the top of the rear of the 
vamera, and exactly in the middle as shown at 
Y. This hole is to be covered with ruby glass 
or celluloid to form a window through which to 
read the numbers on the film. 

In use, the film-spool is dropped into place on 
**Z” and the film led as in any roll-film camera 
to the winding-spool ; the lid is shut down and 
clamped and the winders C-—C forced down so 
that their sharp edges are firmly imbedded in 
the spools. Film is now wound off until the 
figure “2” appears opposite the hole Y, the 
friction keeping the film taut ; exposure is made 
by means of the shutter. It should be carefully 
remembered that at eachexposure with this camera 
two of the numbered sections of film are used ; 
in winding film for successive exposures, there- 
fore, every other number must be used. A safe 
and easy rule is to make exposures only when 
an even number is opposite the ruby window. 

The apparatus required for a lenseless stereo- 
scopic camera does not require the same care in 
construction as does that for panoramic use ; 
moreover, as one size of plate adapts itself ideally 
to stereoscopic purposes, we may consider that 
size alone and avoid a multiplicity of dimensions. 
The average separation of the human eyes is 
three and one-half inches; we therefore must 
arrange twin lenses or pinholes three and one- 
half inches apart, and separated by a partition, 
so that they may take duplicate pictures simul- 
taneously. Since the five by seven plate is 
the most convenient in point of size, we may 
adopt it for our purpose and at once fix upon the 
inside dimensions of our box as five inches high, 
seven inches wide and four and one-half inches 
deep. In the center of the front of this box we 
fix the partition * V”’ as shown in Fig. II; in 
the center of the front of each of the two divi- 
sions thus formed, holes must be bored — these 
holes should be cut away as shown, in order to 
avoid the interception of any light-rays. The 
shutter is shown in detail in Fig. II; the pin- 
holes should be exactly three and one-half inches 
apart and made as described in the portion of 
this article dealing with the panoramic camera: 





we are, however, working at a smaller angle and 
may therefore use a number eleven needlehole, 


thus reducing exposure. In order to provide 
for the admission of the plateholder, the top of 
the stereoscopic camera is fixed and the rear 
hinged as a door arranged to clamp at the top. 
The two sides must be cut out as shown in order 
that the plateholder may fit in without light- 
leakage and may be held firmly in place when 
the door is closed. A finder is helpful with this 
vamera, and may be approximated by driving a 
tack in the top of the camera directly over each 
pinhole, and one in the top of the center of the 
back; by “sighting ” over these the image as 
covered on the plate may be gauged. The re- 
sulting negative will be found stereoscopically 
correct, but it is necessary to transpose the prints 
in mounting. 


‘ 


[Mr. Swoyer has ably presented the merits 
of the pinhole for certain sorts of work; but 
there is a wide field for it in ordinary land- 
scape-work. Artists have always appreciated 
the soft definition, suppression of detail and ren- 
dering of atmosphere obtainable with the needle- 
hole. Lens-makers, too, have taken the quality 
of this device as a standard in producing soft- 
focus lenses. Those who cannot afford the 
lens can surely construct for themselves cheaply 
and easily the apparatus necessary to make artis- 
tic pictures. The illustrations by Mr. Bicknell 
were exposed in a homemade box designed to 
accommodate a Number 11  needlehole for 
8 x 10 plates at various focal-distances. They 
show excellently one of the chief advantages of 
the pinhole —the ease with which one can vary 
the size of the image by changing the distance 
between pinhole and plate. Mr, Wills has pro- 
duced many pleasing pictures, of which we se- 
lected a few which demonstrate the perfectly 
rectilinear image and soft rendering of detail 
obtainable through the minute aperture. 

Probably the chief disadvantage of the needle- 
hole is the lengthy exposure required, yet prac- 
tical workers find that there is little difference, 
on development, between exposures ranging from 
thirty seconds to fifteen minutes. It is certain 
that this particular difficulty has been too much 
exaggerated in the past. The Watkins-Power 
system of numbering  pinhole-apertures has 
greatly simplified the calculation of exposures. 
One takes for the F/number of the “ objective ” 
a value one-sixtieth of its actual number, caleu- 
lates the time necessary for this stop by any of 
the usual methods, and then applies the correc- 
tion by giving minutes instead of seconds. — 
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PORTRAIT OF MISS S. 


MRs. W. W. PEARCE 


Good Breeding as an Asset 


HEN asked to contribute to PHoro- 

Era an original aphorism or motto — 

something for the general uplift of the 
professional photographer —Frank Scott Clark 
sent a characteristic reply : 

Some men have the ability to express them- 
selves in good English, both in their conversa- 
tion and in their correspondence, and others 
excel in making great pictures. But I am sorry 
to say that some of my brother picture-makers 
have, by years of practice, acquired a vocabu- 
lary fortunately little used by bankers, lawyers, 
doctors and clergymen. Now, photography is 
not a bad sort of work for men to be engaged in; 
and most of the women-patrons of the high-class 
practitioner are persons of refinement and cul- 
ture, and the men-patrons are, at least, proper in 
their deportment and language. Now the ques- 
tion is —do we portrait-makers approach and 
treat these good people with adequate courtesy 
and respect’ When a member of polite society 
enters the studio of the average portrait-painter, 
he or she is received in a manner that betrays 
the gentleman, the man of good breeding and 


education. Whether the visitor wishes to dis- 
cuss the matter of a sitting, or merely to look at 
the artist’s work, he is met with manly courtesy 
and tact. The impression thus made upon the 
visitor frequently leads to an order. 

* Let the picture-maker take this lesson to 
heart, particularly the home-portrait man, and 
remember that his standing as a maker of por- 
traits, when backed up by an agreeable person- 
ality and a cultivated mind, is sure to go up 
several notches. -It counts for something. The 
artists of the brush and the chisel will be glad 
to associate with him and, maybe, patron- 
ize him. Such men often can learn from a 
photographer who has ideas that are original 
and sound. But, as most artists are gentlemen, 
they have no use for photographers who have 
not, at least, gentlemanly instincts, and who per- 
mit themselves to indulge in low talk and pro- 
fanity. It is good advertising to be well spoken 
of by professional artists — men who have made 
their mark in the world and who appreciate and 
respect a man who produces things of originality 
and worth.” 
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Woman’s Place in Photography 
Or of the most pleasing signs of the times 


is the presence of woman in professional 
photography. We have always contended that 
this department of activity — particularly the 
photography of women and children, in the 
studio or in the home — is a vocation for which 
woman is eminently fitted. A woman’s instinct 
for neatness, system and order — so essential to 
the success of a photographic studio and not 
always found—her quickness of perception, 
her innate sense of beauty, her refinement and 
high artistic ideals, also her tact and quickness 
in executing a task, qualify her in a high de- 
gree to follow photography as a business. To 
these eminent qualifications must be added 
woman’s high sense of honor and propriety, as 
well as the generally-agreeable personality so 
necessary in meeting sitters and managing them 
before the camera. 

If necessary, one could cite many examples 
of women who have achieved fame as painters 
of portraits, such as Angelica Kauffmann, 
Madame Vigée Le Brun and Cecilia Beaux. 
So, too, in professional photography, one may 
find numerous instances of women who have 
attained marked success. It is not generally 
known that the magnificent portraits produced 
at Duehrkoop’s studio in Hamburg are _per- 
sonally produced by a woman —the daughter 
of Mr. Duehrkoop, Minya Diez-Duehrkoop. We 
have frequently referred with enthusiasm to the 
splendid work of such native women-photograph- 
ers as Gertrude Kiisebier, Mary Carnell, Blanche 
Reineke, Mrs. W. W. Pierce, Nancy Ford Cones, 
Katherine Bingham and Katherine B. Stanley. 

There are many delicate and intricate ques- 
tions which have baffled the efforts of some of 
our prominent workers and which, no doubt, can 
be solved by our women-photographers. These 
difficult tasks would seem to be more easy of 
accomplishment by an organization of women- 
practitioners having capable leaders. There is 
no doubt in our mind that much important work 
‘an be done in this direction by women, because 
they can exert a more powerful influence upon 
our legislators, particularly where men have 
failed. Every state should have a law to pro- 
tect the public against greedy and unscrupulous 
photographers ; but this, it seems to us, cannot 


be brought about without the help of the women 
in photography strongly organized and intelli- 


gently led. This is one of the gravest problems 
which confronts professional photography to-day, 
and, unless something is done very soon, it will 
react unfavorably upon the profession and its 
practitioners. It seems a pity that, while many 
excellent ideas are being advanced to elevate the 
profession, much is being done to degrade it, 
though woman is contributing in no small way 
to dignify and grace the pursuit. PHoro-Era 
will do all that is possible to further the inter- 
ests of the Women’s Federation and _ heartily 
support individual practitioners of real merit. 


Broad-Gauged Exhibitions 


HEN an exhibition of magnitude and 
cacti like the one recently held in 
Newark, under the auspices of the Newark 
Museum Association, and reviewed by its pro- 
jector, Edward R. Dickson, in this issue, can be 
conducted with catholicism, dignity and fairness, 
it is always a subject for congratulation. Jeal- 
ousy, bickerings, rancor and animosity have no 
place in a pictorial display designed to elevate 
and to inspire, and to make for wholesome ad- 
yance by individual or concerted effort. There 
is infinite satisfaction, even glory, for those who 
elect to support enterprises which are conducted 
on broad, liberal and altruistic principles. The 
progress of art is retarded when it is dominated 
by a set of men actuated by a spirit of absolu- 
tism and selfishness. Crass, sensational methods 
of advertising should be avoided. A manly, 
dignified course in obtaining publicity inspires 
confidence, and is much to be preferred. 
Ng 

THE perfect negative is for the studio-worker, 
not for the home-portrait artist. _Indoor-photo- 
graphy never enters into an architect’s calcula- 
tions. Therefore, the one who takes up home- 
portraiture as a specialty, must first master the 
art of printing. Given a thorough working- 
knowledge of this, a true artistic sense in compo- 
sition and lighting, an insight into the psychology 
of the child, and a reasonable success is assured. 
Certainly it is a most fascinating field, and one 
with almost limitless possibilities. — AKutherine 
B. Stanley. 

4 

HiGueER ideals in photography will be reached 
only through organization based on Fraternal 
principles. — Hurry A. Bliss. 
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Water-Craft 


THE subject for our June competition is one which 
offers special attractions, for there is perhaps no object 
which comes within the scope of the lens which is more 
interesting or can be made to render more artistic pic- 
tures than the various types of water-craft. 

Shipping is always attractive. and under this head one 
may include all sorts of vessels from the tiny dory with 
its one sail to the majestic full-rigged ship, the latter 
craft being seldom seen now and for that reason being 
a much-sought subject for the marine photographer, 
The amateur living in a sea- or lake-port has many 
more opportunities to make pictures of water-craft than 
does the transient visitor, but if the transient will only 
make his plans well beforehand, study up a little on 
what are the precautions necessary in making marine 
pictures and inform himself on what constitutes the ar- 
tistic merits of such pictures, he has the same chance to 
get satisfactory results as does the amateur who lives 
“long shore.” 

The amateur must make himself familiar with the 
conditions which make marine pictures a success. He 
must first consider the actinic quality of the light, which 
is many degrees stronger on the water than it is a few 
miles inland. The exposure of the plate must be very 
much quicker than for a landscape and the lens must be 
stopped down more, particularly on sunny days. For 
one who is making his first experiments in marine pho- 
tography it is advisable to use an exposure-meter or else 
make one or two exposures and develop the plates in 
order to determine whether or not the exposure is rapid 
enough. The early morning offers some fine opportuni- 
ties for an atmospheric effect, owing to the mist or fog, 
which often rises in the dawn and does not dispel till 
ten o'clock perhaps ; whereas the late afternoon with its 
long, transparent shadows gives another artistic effect to 
the picture. Even a foggy day is not to be overlooked, 
for fog has much luminous quality and the lens discerns 
and records objects which are only faintly seen by the 
eye and sometimes not seen at all. 

The point of view must be chosen so as not to get a 
direct broadside, for this view of the vessel is neither 
interesting nor artistic. A front or rear view of a yacht 
is always good unless the camera points exactly at the 
bow. or the stern, as the case may be. A slight angle 
gives pleasing lines, and so does a three-quarter view. 
With the sun shining full on a vessel, one loses the mod- 
eling, and so one should try to locate himself to get the 
side toward the camera partly in shadow. One will then 
get beautiful halftones and soft detail. 

Vessels lying at anchor, particularly odd-looking craft 
like old fishing-boats, luggers, etc., afford very interest- 
ing subjects for pictures. The long reflections of the 
vessels in the water add much to the composition of the 
picture. One who is familiar with the marines of 
F. Hopkinson Smith will recall how fond he is of paint- 





ing vessels at anchor with long ripples flowing away from 
the stern or bow of the boat, and how very effective the 
shadows on these ripples make the picture. One can 
secure just this effect in his photograph if he takes 
pains to choose the time and the place. Indeed, there 
have been published in PHoro-Era pictures of this class 
very artistic in composition and of interest to those not 
familiar with the scene. This is one of the qualities 
which determine whether a picture is worth while or 
not — if the picture is interesting to most people who 
see it, then the picture is worth keeping, but if it is in- 
teresting only to the ones who know the locality or the 
subject then the picture has little intrinsic merit. 

In developing marines the editor has found that a 
slow-working developer gives better results than too 
quick-acting a solution. If tank-development is used, 
the developer should be diluted half as much more as 
for the ordinary negative. The slower action seems to 
bring out detail better and give softer and more harmo- 
nious contrasts. 

Although the steamship is the most prosaic of water- 
craft, the * seeing eye” can discern artistic possibilities 
even in this modern craft; but one chooses a misty, 
moisty day, and gets not a ‘fuzzy’ picture but an ap- 
proach to “impressionism” which gives a suggestion of 
effect without elaboration of details. Such a_ picture 
may be made very interesting if one only uses his camera 
with brains. 

Gardens 


OnE could perhaps find no more worthy subject for 
his camera at this time of year than the subject chosen 
for our July competition — ** Gardens.” 

Old-fashioned flower-gardens are just now the order 
of the day, and even though one owns the smallest plot 
of ground —a very pocket-handkerchief of a plot — 
even this tiny bit of earth is not allowed to go to waste, 
but is made to blossom like the rose — and such dainty 
blossoms, such eye-pleasing arrangements! The beds 
of coleus and the flaring mounds of scarlet geraniums 
have disappeared and are replaced with the old-time 
garden favorites with their sweet scents, their soft color- 
ings, and their stately bearing. 

These gardens, even the little ones, present many 
picturesque possibilities. Garden-lovers with larger 
purses, and consequently larger spaces in which to in- 
dulge their tastes, have introduced into their gardens 
vine-clad arbors, vine-draped gateways, and pretty 
garden-seats, and by a judicious arrangement of paths 
and flouwer-beds made charming vistas which seem to 
lead on and on to still more delightful places. In this 
respect they have taken a leaf out of the book of the 
Japanese gardener, who creates in a space perhaps 
twenty feet square a garden which deceives one into be- 
lieving it is many times as large. 

The sundial has again become a feature of the garden, 
and consequently its price is constantly rising. A few 
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years ago the old stone lanterns used by the Japanese 
came over from that country as ballast, but these deco- 
rative objects were immediately seized upon by a man 
who saw their artistic possibilities and these lanterns or 
their fellows are now on sale at several of the shops 
which import foreign goods, their prices ranging from 
fifteen to fifty dollars, and very interesting objects they 
are when set up in a garden and add much to the 
picturesqueness of the scene. 

In making pictures of gardens for this contest one 
need not strive to photograph the whole enclosure on 
one plaie. Glimpses of a garden are far more artistic, 
the vista through an arbor, a glimpse through an artis- 
tie gateway, a corner where the tall hollyhocks stand 
guard, or a pretty herbaceous border — these pictures are 
much more interesting and suggestive than those which 
include on the plate the whole of the garden, however 
beautiful. 

It seems almost superfluous to suggest the use of 
orthochromatie plates for this purpose, but one must 
strive for color-values as well as for artistic composition 
in a subject of this kind. 

Now that gardens have come to stay and gardening- 
magazines are constantly multiplying, the amateur may 
find profit as well as pleasure in making pretty garden- 
pictures, for the garden-magazine is always on the alert 
for well-pictured original ideas in gardens. 


A Word about Plates 


THERE seems to be a general belief among amateurs 
of rather limited experience that the more rapid the 
plate used, the better chance one has of securing a good 
negative. Now, one should bear in mind that * the bat- 
tle is not always to the swift,” and the best and most 
satisfactory negative is not always obtained with a super- 
sensitive plate. ; 

Each month there is published at the end of the Guild 
Department a list of plates arranged according to speed, 
and an exposure-table arranged for one special degree of 
plates, the plate chosen being one which is adopted for 
all-around work both in- and out-doors. By referring to 
the list, one will see that in this class — Class I — there 
are more makes of plates than in any other of the classes, 





so that one has a wide choice of brands, and whichever 
plate he chooses from this class will give practically the 
same results, for the sensitiveness of plates does not 
vary much. 

There are three classes of plates of greater speed than 
Class I, and nine classes of slower speed. Those of 
greater speed are designed for instantaneous exposures 
when the light is very poor, for photographing swiftly- 
moving objects, and for recording the finish of races 
where great accuracy must:be observed. They are not 
for ordinary uses, and the amateur would do well to leave 
them off his list until his photographic experience war- 
rants their use. 

A rapid plate does not give as great contrasts as does 
a slower plate given a trifle longer exposure, but it has 
what is called ‘ mellow” qualities, and gives a clear, 
quick-printing negative. 

The plates listed in Class 144 are particularly good 
for portrait-work. They have great latitude of exposure 
without danger of fogging by overexposure. Then, too, 
they give a negative with beautiful halftones and soft 
highlights, a most desirable point in portrait-work. 
They have abundance of detail, and the shadows have a 
transparency which is not always obtainable in the 
faster plate. 

The plates for photographing interiors and for night- 
photography are of course the nonhalation plates. A 
few years ago these plates were scarcely known and, in 
fact, were not very satisfactory; but continued experi- 
ment has made them almost impervious to halation such 
as is recorded on the ordinary plate when it is used 
where windows are included in interior-views, or where 
lights come within the angle of the lens. Formerly the 
nonhalation plates required a much longer exposure than 
the ordinary plate, but now some brands are as quick as 
the plates listed in Class I, while the Lumiéres have 
succeeded in making a nonhalation plate which is ex- 
tremely rapid. 

To obtain true color-values when photographing tex- 
tiles, paintings, flowers, etc., one must use the plates 
sensitized for colors, which come under the name of 
orthochromatie and isochromatic. For photographing 
paintings the slow isochromatie or the panchromatic 
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(red-sensitive) is the one to be preferred and also when 
photographing wood, where it is necessary to portray the 
grain with proper contrast. 

Plates are made particularly for commercial work such 
as the photographing of furniture, china, hardware, etc., 
and these are sensitized so as to give good density and 
strong contrasts. These plates are slow, but as the 
objects photographed are without life, one may take his 
time in making the exposure. 

A brand of plates which is particularly designed for 
copying drawings, plans, maps, engravings, etc., is called 
contrast-plates or process-plates. These subjects copied 
on an ordinary plate are likely to be flat and a good print 
cannot be obtained from them; but when the process- 
plate is used the resulting photograph is as good as and 
often even better in contrast than the original. 

There are three points which govern the exposure of a 
plate: first, the sensitiveness of the plate; second, the 
size of the stop; and third, the actinic power of the 
light. One might add a fourth and say the character of 
the subject to be photographed. 

Exposure-meters are helpful adjuncts when calcula- 
ting the time of an exposure, but the best guide (and the 
one which the amateur should train himself to depend 
upon) is the brillianey of the image on the ground-glass. 
The eye soon learns to measure the actinic power of the 
light. Strongly-lighted scenes show a sharp and distinct 
image on the ground-glass; dimly-lighted places make 
it very hard to distinguish any detail. Between these 
two extremes there are many gradations of light, and by 
noting the clearness or dimness of the image one comes 
to know almost intuitively the correct time of exposure 
to secure the proper density in the negative. 

Plates of extra speed are rich in silver and need to be 
handled with great care. It is almost necessary to use 
bromide of potassium when developing in order to hold 
back the action of the developer. 

Flatness or lack of strong highlights in a negative is 
usually due to overtiming. One of the best of developers 
to use on overexposed plates is glycin and hydroquinone. 
The combined action controls the appearance of the 
image and produces contrast. The formula is prepared 
as follows: Glycin, 60 grains; hydroquinone, 60 grains ; 





AN INTERIOR 
EDWARD H. WESTON 
THIRD PRIZE — 
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sulphite (crystals), 3 0z.; sodium" carbonate 


sodium 
(crystals), 142 0z.; potassium bromide, 30 grains; water, 
20 ounces. 

If the plate is known to be overexposed, use this 
developer, which will keep well in solution if the bottle 


is tightly corked. In developing, when one comes 
across a plate which comes up as an overexposure, take 
it from the developer, rinse well and transfer it to the 
glycin-hydroquinone developer. This makes an excellent 
tank-developer by diluting, using an ounce of the stock- 
solution to 20 oz. of water. Negatives developed by 
this method show beautiful contrasts, brilliant highlights 
and clear shadows full of detail. 


Photographing Still-Life Subjects 


A PHASE of photographic work which requires pa- 
tience is making studies of still-life, and there is no 
reason (except perhaps one’s own personal limitations) 
why an amateur could not make studies suitable for 
decorative borders, titles and book-cover designs — in 
fact, any study of this class which may be used either 
for decorative-work or for illustration. 

The amateur need not be hampered because he has a 
small camera. The negative may be made as carefully 
as with the larger camera and enlargements made direct 
from the small negative. or one may make an enlarged 
negative, a desirable thing to do if there are many prints 
to make of the one subject. 

Flowers are the most popular as well as the most sat- 
isfactory of still-life studies for the reason that they are 
not only particularly graceful in line, but they also have 
great variation of form, so one has only to select a certain 
species to carry out any design he may have in mind. 

One mistake which the beginner who has had very 
little or no art-training makes is in massing too many 
flowers in a bunch or else combining several varieties of 
flowers. A single specimen selected with due regard to 
its ‘* composing ”’ qualities will make a picture well 
worth while, whereas the mass or bunch of flowers will 
hardly merit a second glance. It takes a real artist to 
paint or to photograph a bunch of flowers so as to make 
them appear natural and graceful; consequently, unless 
the amateur isa “ real artist’ he would do well to con- 
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COASTING 

CLIFFORD L. BURDICK 
THIRD PRIZE — 
WINTER-SPORTS 


fine himself to simple arrangements and select specimens 
of the blossoms chosen for this work. 

In the first place, one should study the appearance of 
a blossom. Even the pure white blossoms have no 
strong highlights and no deep shadows. The highlights 
on a flower have great translucency, except in the heavy- 
petaled flowers, like the camelia, for instance. The 
shadows have a beautiful transparency, and this is what 
one should strive for in his photograph — translucency 
in the highlights and transparency in the shadows. 
Lilies, which are a favorite subject for flower-studies, 
have this quality; and one may obtain it by arranging 
his lighting so as to bring it out in his negative. 

The best light for photographing flowers is indoors 
near a north window. The north light varies the least 
of any during the day and that is the reason why artists 
choose it for lighting their studios. They can be sure 
of a uniform light during the greater portion of the day. 
The subject should be placed far enough from the win- 
dow so that there will be no strong highlights either on 
the subject or the background. For white flowers the 
ordinary plate may be used, but for all colored flowers 
one gets the best results with the orthochromatic plate, 
for otherwise one will get too deep a tone in the print 
and the modeling of the flower will be lost in the 
shadows. 

Although flowers make very interesting pictures, one 
should not overlook the possibilities of the vines and 
meadow-grasses. Certain weeds may be chosen for dec- 
orative effects, and though the cultivated flowers are 
not to be neglected the amateur will find his most inter- 
esting studies in the wild-flowers, particularly when se- 
lecting a subject for decorative effects. 

Plants which make very decorative borders are what 
are commonly known as “ rosette ’’ plants — plants whose 
leaves grow in symmetrical circles closely overlapping 
each other, giving the appearance of a rosette. 

Single flowers like the poppy (using buds, flowers and 
leaves) make very pleasing pictures. The poppy makes 
an effective panel, as does also the garden anemone, the 
cosmos, the bachelor’s button, ete. A flower which 
makes a very artistic border is the nasturtium, which 
grows in so many turns and twists. In using the flower 





for a border-study one should mark on the focusing-glass 
the outlines of a border, then arrange his flowers to come 
within the compass of the lines. It will not detract from 
the appearance of the design to have a leaf or blossom 
stray beyond the lines, only it must conform to the ar- 
tistic composition of the study. Indeed, it helps the 
decorative effect in many cases to have the flowers stray 
beyond the line of vision. 

In making decorative studies the flowers are seldom 
arranged in a vase. For illustrative work a vase or bowl 
may be used. Referring again to the nasturtium, when 
they are arranged in a plain glass bowl through which 
the stems of the flowers may be seen they make a very 
pleasing picture. In arranging a lily in a vase, a very 
slender glass vase which flares at the top is used, but the 
vase should never be of such a character as to obtrude 
itself on the notice to the neglect of the flower the real 
subject of the picture. 

In the matter of backgrounds, one suits the ground to 
the nature and color of the flower. With white flowers 
the leaves of which are not too dark a green, one may 
use a gray background of a deep tone; and for colored 
flowers a very light gray or buff, or a very deep cream 
makes a pleasing tone. A clear white is used for studies 
designed to be used as borders or tailpieces in period- 
icals, and the material for this purpose may be Bristol- 
board placed far enough away from the flowers to be out 
of focus, and also so arranged that the subject will not 
cast a shadow on it. This must be done with all back- 
grounds, or else one is sure to get a rather bizarre effect. 
When one is advanced in the making of flower-studies, 
he may succeed with shadow-effect, roses being one of 
the Howers with which the best results are obtained. 

For backgrounds the ingrain wall-papers may be used 
with good effect, always placing them far enough away 
from the subject to throw them entirely out of focus. 

To secure roundness and modeling in the flower, one 
should use a rather large stop. The smaller stop tends 
to give sharpness at the expense of modeling. 

For the developer one cannot do better than use 
metol-hydroquinone, and the plate should not be al- 
lowed to get too dense, a thinner plate.-producing a more 
pleasing study. 





The paper chosen for the print varies of course with 
the quality of the negative and the subject itself. Mat 
paper of not too smooth a quality is admirable, while 
the smooth surface paper is the best for flowers of very 
soft petals. One will be likely to have better results by 
using a printing-out paper instead of the gaslight-paper 
for flower-studies, though if one works with care the 
gaslight-papers will give very good prints, the main 
trouble with them being that it is hard to regulate the 
exact tone so as to get just the right degree of printing. 
Platinum paper is very well adapted to still-life studies 
of almost any character. 

In arranging flowers, do not turn all the ‘faces ” 
toward the camera, and when more than one spray is to 
be used, take three instead of two, for where one has 
only two blossoms in the picture the eye is divided in 
its interest, while if three are used and well arranged 
the eye comprehends the picture as a whole and does 
not search out the spots of light as when two blossoms 
only are used. 

For object-lessons in decorative flower-work, one need 
not go far afield, for in the pages of PHoro-ERA one 
may find many fine examples, while on the cover of the 
May number one will find a subject so well done that it 
is well worth imitating. 


An Object-Lesson 


THE subject of the monthly competition for July, 
1908 was * Harbor Scenes,” and the prize-winning pic- 
tures were published in the November issue of PHoro- 
Era for that year. The pictures were such excellent 
object-lessons in ‘* Water-Craft ” that they should be 
looked up for the benefit of those of our members who 
contemplate taking part in the current contest. 

This picture is a good example of what to strive for in 
pictures of this class. The values are unusually good, 
while the shadows in the ripples on the water complete 
an excellent composition. One might think that the 
small boat at the left should have been left out of the 
picture because it would seem to divide the interest be- 
tween the principal object and itself, but the fact that it 
is lighter in tone than the vessel obviates a divided in- 
terest. Indeed, if the small boat were taken out of the 
picture it would lose greatly in composition. This pho- 
tograph was taken on a foggy morning, verifying what 
the editor has said about taking pictures in the fog and 
ot its luminous quality. The artist chose a happy mo- 
ment for the exposure, showing not only that the eye 
was trained to observe carefully, but also that the hand 
was trained to manipulate the camera, so that the expo- 
sure was made at just the right moment. 

Another picture which should be referred to, this time 
in the issue of December, 1908, is entitled ‘ Shasta 
Daisies.” Three yellow daisies have been grouped to- 
gether, and the background against which they are 
placed isa china bowl. The light coming from one side 
throws a shadow into the bowl, giving a very effective 
background, one which it would be hard to get except 
under just these conditions. It was a very original idea 
to use the bowl for a background, and one which 
would be worth while following, if one wished to get 
similar effects. The rim of the bowl makes the outline 
of the picture. The tones of the flowers are soft and 
pleasing, but one might wish that one of the flowers had 
been turned a little more to one side to suggest a more 
natural pose of the blossoms, but taken as a whole this 
picture is a most excellent example of decorative photo- 
graphy and the possibilities of using everyday things to 
produce a picture worth while. One does not need to 
go far afield if he will only stop first to consider what he 
has which lies close at hand. 








A FOGGY MORNING 

LEON JEANNE 

HONORABLE MENTION — 
MY FAVORITE PHOTOGRAPH 


Speed-Pictures from a Moving Train 


In Mr. C. H. Ciaupy’s article in the April PHoro- 
Era occurred a statement that it is essential in speed- 
work to hold the camera still, just as in ordinary work. 
One of our subscribers takes exception to this passage 
and encloses two prints made in 1/1000 see. from the 
rear platform of a train going about forty miles an hour. 
In answer to the critic, Mr. Claudy writes as follows : — 

“Pictures taken from either end of a railway-train 
do not produce very much relative motion in a camera, 
as would be the case were they taken from the side of 
the train. Moreover, I had reference more to unstead- 
iness of hand than to actual motion of camera. If you 
will take your instrument and revolve yourself rapidly 
in a quarter-circle and take a picture while doing so, you 
will be very likely to find it blurred because a distant 
landscape in such a case will be traveling past your lens 
at a speed of several miles a second, which is too great 
for the average shutter to stop successfully.” 
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The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 
Closing the last day of every month. 

Address all prints for competition to PHoto-ERA, 


The Round Robin Guild Competition, 383 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston, U.S.A, 




















Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2 50, 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning picture, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature adver- 
tised in PHoro-Era. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all photo- 
graphers, whether or not subscribers to PHoro-ERa. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the compe- 
titions all prints not up to the PHoro-ERa standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered eligible un- 
less return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with the data. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name. ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 


by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 


date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in letter. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era. If suitable, they will 
be reproduced, full credit in each case being given to 
the maker. 


Notice to Prize-Winners 


These contests are open to everybody except those 
who have won three or more prizes. Such contributors, 
however, may continue to send work in a special class, 
as announced in “ Our Illustrations” for June. Honors 
will be awarded only to pictures of exceptional merit. 


Subjects for Competition 


May —“‘ Decorative Flower-Studies.” Closes June 30. 
June — “ Water-Craft.” Closes July 31. 

July —‘ Gardens.” Closes August 31. 

August — “* Wood-Interiors.”” Closes September 30. 
September — ‘‘Shore-Scenes.” Closes October 31. 
October —‘** Rainy Days.” Closes November 30. 
November — “ Christmas Cards.” Closes December 51. 
December — “ Home-Scenes.” Closes January 31. 


Awards — Artistic Interiors 


First Prize: Edward R. Dickson. 

Second Prize: R. M. Weed. 

Third Prize: Edward H. Weston. 

Special Award : Charles Vandervelde. 

Honorable Mention: James M. Boisnot, C. Elmer 
Meade, Mrs, S. B. November, D. Steiner Pouder, Ralph 
D. Reed. 


BEGINNERS’ COLUMN 

















Quarterly Contests for Beginners 


In these contests all Guild members are eligible PRo- 
VIDED THEY HAVE NEVER RECEIVED ANY PRIZES OR 
HoNnorABLE MENTIONS in the past, FROM ANY SOURCE, 
AND PROVIDED ALSO THAT THEY HAVE NOT BEEN 
MAKING PHOTOGRAPHS MORE THAN ONE YEAR. 

All prints submitted, except prize-winners, will be 
returned if postage is sent in a separate letter with the 
data. See rules 4 and 5 in opposite column. 


Prizes 
First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.50. 
Third Prize: Value $1.50. 
Honorable Mention : Those whose work is worthy will 
be given Honorable Mention. 


A Definition of the Beginner 


Competitors in the Quarterly Contests for Begin- 
ners will please take note of the strict definition of the 
beginner which has appeared in the last few issues of 
Puoro-Era. The tightening of the lines was made 
necessary by the fact that many contestants sent for these 
events work which was clearly the output of experts, 
thus taking advantage of the genuine beginners, viz., 
camerists of less than one year’s experience. 


Subjects for Competition 
SPRING-PICTURES — CLOSES JULY 15, 1911 

Landscapes of trees in bud, early vegetation, late 
snow in the woods, flowering trees and shrubs, April 
showers and cloudy skies. Landscapes made on ortho- 
chromatic plates with a ray-filter not later than May 20. 

VACATION-PICTURES — CLOSES OCTOBER 15, 1911 

It may seem that “ Vacation-Pictures” is a pretty 
broad term, but the editors desire to give the real be- 
ginners a chance to enter any good pictures they may 
make during their summer holidays. For this reason it 
was decided to make the subject broad enough to include 
everything which might in any way illustrate the title. 
Thus, snapshots of landscapes, seascapes, figures, ani- 
mals, buildings and any other objects which offer good 
compositions or interesting pictures may be included. 

To get the greatest benefit out of these quarterly con- 
tests, each Guild-member who is thinking of entering 
any prints should undertake a little course of study cov- 
ering the field in which he contemplates working. There 
are plenty of booklets for beginners, some on the photo- 
graphic processes themselves and others on special fields, 
such as hand-camera work, marines, landscapes, and 
orthochromatic photography. These the clerks in the 
stock-houses will be only too glad to get for you. Tech- 
nical excellence is necessary if the pictures are to have a 
chance of success. The negatives must be properly ex- 
posed and developed and the prints as good as you can 
make from them. But the intelligent worker will do 
more than make a good photograph; he will select his 
subjects with regard to the laws of composition and re- 
member that some definite idea must be present in his 
mind to justify the exposure. Perhaps the easiest gen- 
eral rule is to secure simplicity by working close to the 
subject so as to get a large image and thus exclude ex- 
traneous objects, particularly such as would come out 
nearly white in the print and distract the eye from the 
principal object. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to EvizaseTH Fuinr Wane, 743 East 
27th Street, Paterson, N. J. IPf a personal reply 
is desired, a self-addressed, stamped envelope must 
be enclosed. 




















O. J. T.—You can buy Blue-Print Powders 
ready for use, an ounce bottle costing 15 cents. All that 
is necessary to prepare itis to dissolve it in a certain 
quantity of water, when it is ready for use. You will 
probably find the ready-prepared powder more convenient 
for your use than to mix the solution yourself. It keeps 
indefinitely and may be used on cloth as well as on paper 
and posteards. 

BertHa Barnerr. — Spotting=-Colors are colors 
specially prepared for spotting photographs. They 
usually come in four colors, black, white, brown and 
sepia; and one can get almost any range of tone for the 
photograph by combining these colors. The colors are 
spread on celluloid eards which are fastened together. 
To use, one moistens the brush and takes up a little 
color from the card which matches his print. The colors 
sink into the paper and are not noticeable after they 
are dry. They cost from 15 cents to 50 cents according 
to the size. 

S. D. Sewarp. — You will find the Porcelain Trays 
best for toning prints. They are pure white and very 
heavy. They are so highly glazed that one can use 
them for many years without cracking. Acids do not 
seem to affect them, though hypo will after atime. If 
they are slightly discolored from the toning-bath the 
application of a little soap-powder will remove the stain, 
but if it is too obstinate, a moderately strong solution of 
muriatice or of oxalic acid will act as a cleanser. 

GerrrupE M. Dopps.— Unless a Photograph 
Has Been Copyrighted by the first publication in 
which it is reproduced there is no law against sending it to 
another publication for reproduction, or for entering it 
in prize-contests as often as you choose. No magazine 
which copyrights its articles and pictures will accept 
anything which has been published before, and a picture 
which has been copyrighted, if reproduced without per- 
mission of the owners of the copyright, renders the 
periodical so using liable to prosecution. If you will 
observe the illustrations used you will note that some- 
times one has printed beneath it, “‘ Published by per- 
mission of, ete.,” showing that the picture has been 
copyrighted. 

E. M. Eris. — An Automatic Shutter is one that 
works by a self-acting device. For instance the move- 
ment of the shutter to make an exposure also sets it for 
the next exposure, so that it works, as it is termed, 
** automatically.”’ Most of the small box-cameras have 
automatic shutters. 

Cuarces. Martin. — Acetate of Soda used in the 
toning-bath makes a very brilliant print. It clears up 
the whites and brings out the tones well. When acetate 
of soda is used, it must be added to the bath at least an 
hour before the bath is to be used, otherwise it will have 
no action whatever. 

B. D. Ftoper.— The Paper Used by Photo- 
graphers for Wrapping Proofs is yellow postoftice 
paper. This paper is non-actinic, and prints wrapped in 
it will keep a long time without discoloring. This is a 
useful paper to keep in stock, for it has many uses. A 
sheet run on a piece of wire and the wire slipped over 





the lamp-chimney when making gaslight-prints will 
make a good shield for the light without obscuring it 
too much, and will prevent fogging of prints when thus 


shadowed from the direct rays of the light. It also 
makes good masks and cutouts. 

Morris CHEstER. — A Formula for Glycin De- 
veloper for Tank-Development is made as follows: 
Glycin, 120 grains; sodium carbonate (dry), 1 0z.; so- 
dium sulphite (anhydrous), 14 0z.; water, 150z. Dissolve 
the carbonate in hot water, and then add the sulphite 
and the glycin. For use take one ounce of the stock- 
solution and fifteen ounces of water. Development takes 
place in about half an hour. If the developer is diluted 
twice as much more the plates may be left to develop 
for three or four hours. The negatives are of a warm 
black color and of fine printing-quality. 

Wit B. N.— The Spots of Local Fog on your plates 
are due to the camera’s leaking light. This is shown by 
the spots’ being always in the same location on each 
plate. There may be a tiny pinhole in the bellows, and 
if you are not able to discover the leak yourself it would 
be wise for you to take the camera to your dealer or to 
an expert and have not only the leak located but also 
repaired. 

G. H. L.— You will find Films Better Than Plates 
to Carry when Traveling. Plates are not only 
cumbersome but they are much more liable to damage 
than are films. If your camera is not fitted with a film- 
pack-adapter you can get one at very reasonable price, 
the modern film-pack being particularly fine for use, and 
as easy to manipulate as the roll-films. 

Epwin O. Newron. — You Can Carry Your De- 
veloper in Powder Form when Traveling. 
Have the ingredients put up in small packets, enough 
for one batch of developer; then, when wanted for use, 
you simply dissolve a package in water. If one can 
manage to do so, it is a wise plan to develop one’s 
negatives when on an outing of some duration so as to 
ascertain not only whether the exposures are all right, 
but also to see that the camera is in good working- 
order and is not fogging the films. 

Frep. M. B.— The Angle of View of a Lens 
means the number of degrees included in the sweep of 
the horizon recorded by it. The circumference of the 
earth is divided into three hundred and sixty degrees, a 
quarter of which would be ninety degrees. An ordi- 
nary lens includes a sixth of the circumference of the 
earth, taking in about sixty degrees. When a lens 
takes in or includes eighty degrees, for instance, it is 
called a wide-angle lens, and this kind of lens is used 
for making interior-studies or certain architectural views 
which do not permit the camera to be set a sufficient 
distance away to include all that is required in the 
view. 

E. W. Srarrorp. — To Clean Bottles stained with 
photographic solutions, fill them with washing-soda and 
water and let them stand over night. Inthe morning pour 
out half the liquid, drop a handful of bird-shot into the 
bottle and shake vigorously. The stains will come off 
quickly, leaving the glass clear as at first. If shot is 
not available, use bits of eggshell or coarse gravel. 

P. L. R.— Your Formula for Glycin is a very 
good one. You can make it up in what is called a stock- 
solution and dilute when needed. This developing- 
agent gives negatives of fine grain and is therefore a 
good developer to choose when making negatives for 
enlargements. See answer to Morris Chester for a 
formula for a glycin tank-developer. 

Tuomas G. E. — Japanese Tissue=-Paper may be 
bought of almost any dealer in Japanese goods. It is 
also imported by dealers in papers of decorative char- 


acter. This paper makes very fine photographs, and 
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though it is very thin and one must exercise care in 
handling it, it is tough and does not tear easily. It is 
of a creamy tint and has the appearance of a fabric 
more than that of a paper. In salting it, if a little gum- 
arabic is added to the salting-solution it seems to give 
more body to the paper. The prints which you enclose 
are from overexposed negatives, which yield flatness or 
lack of contrast. 

s. L. H.—The Red Spots which Appear on 
Aristo Prints may occasionally be removed by dip- 
ping a bit of cotton in the gold-solution used for toning 
and rubbing the spots gently till they disappear, which 
is almost immediately. Finger-marks put on the prints 
before toning cause discoloration, and one should take 
great care not to touch the surface of the paper until 
after it is toned and fixed. Prevention is the most 
efficient of remedies. 

Harrier Turrte.— You can Re-Enamel Your 
Trays by getting a can of what is called “ Tray 
Enamel” and painting your trays with the solution. 
The liquid is applied with a brush, and the article to be 
enameled must be perfectly dry. It must stand for at 
least twenty-four hours to dry and harden. This enamel 
is warranted to withstand the action of chemicals and 
not to peel, crack or blister. 

Cc. D.S.—To Remove Developer-Stains from 
the Hands, use a crystal of citric acid dipped in water. 
If not too badly stained, use lemon- or tomato-juice. 
Persulphate of ammonia will remove all trace of stain. 
To avoid stains, either use rubber finger tips or else rub 
the hands with a little lanoline or vaseline before be- 
ginning developing. 

Lemvet Durron.— Though the Eikonogen Has 
Turned Yellow, that change does not signify that it 
has lost its developing-power. When fresh, the powder 
isa pale yellow, but it discolors and turns dark (oxi- 
dizes) if exposed long to the air. If very dark, it might 
stain the plate and so should be used with discretion. 

Ann F. 0.—To Clean Your Spoiled Negatives 
you do not need any chemical. Make a strong soapsuds 
in hot water, place the plates in it and the gelatine will 
melt and slough off. Simply running hot water on the 
plates will remove the gelatine unless the plates are too 
old. If they are, it simply means a longer soaking in 
the hot suds. Wash well after the gelatine is removed, 
rinse, and polish with French chalk and tissue-paper. 

Ben. Dennis.— Covers for Trays to use during 
developing may be made of cigar-boxes by screwing on 
a small porcelain knob for a handle. Pasteboard may 
be used, but it is likely to warp after using, whereas the 
little light wooden covers last indefinitely. The Stain- 
ing of Your Negative was doubtless due to old hypo. 
Hypo after use becomes brown from the silver salts dis- 
solved in it and should then be thrown away. In fact, 
hypo is so cheap that it is wiser to use fresh each time 
of developing. The acid hypo-baths keep longer and 
can be used over again several times. 

Artuur Lorton. — To Calculate the Factor of a 
Developer, note the number of seconds the highlights 
take to appear, and then the number of seconds re- 
quired to complete development. Divide the latter 
number of seconds by the former and it will give the 
factor for that particular developer. The list of factors 
for different developing agents has been published sev- 
eral times in this department. 

Ruopa G. F.— Doubtless the Magic Photo- 
graph about which you ask is a print bleached in 
mercuric chloride and then restored by hypo. To make 
one, take the ordinary print made on printing-out paper 
and instead of toning it wash it and fix it in hypo, then 
place it in a saturated solution of bichloride of mercury 
till the image disappears or is bleached out. To make 


this image appear again, soak a sheet of blotting-paper 
in a saturated solution of hypo and dry it; then, when 
dry, moisten it slightly, place the print face down on the 
paper and in a few moments the print will appear as 
bright as when made. 

S. S. Hayes. — A Double-Pose Photograph is a 
picture in which the same person is represented twice. 
To make one of these pictures one may have an attach- 
ment called a duplicator, which is placed over the lens 
like a cap and which shields half of the plate while the 
other is being exposed. The attachment is then re- 
versed and the other side of the plate exposed. One 
may make very ingenious pictures by this device; for 
instance, a picture on one half the plate of a subject in 
the act of taking a picture, and on the other half the 
same person sitting for his picture, so that in the finished 
print he looks as if he were either photographing him- 
self or his double. The duplicator may be turned so 
that the image is thrown on the plate at any point de- 
sired. A duplicator 2 inches in diameter usually costs 
only 30 cents. 








Print-Criticism 

Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to ExizABeTH Fiint Wank, 
743 East 27th St., Paterson, N. J. Prints must 
bear the maker’s name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, stop, expo- 
sure, developer and printing-process. 




















Sotip Comrort. C. C, B.— The subject of this pic- 
ture is a man sitting on a sloping bank, fishing. He is 
posed with his back to the spectator, and a huge tree, 
whose branches start near the ground spreads out over 
the stream and makes a frame not only for the vista of 
the stream but for the fisherman as well. The point of 
view was admirably chosen to make such a clever use 
of the tree. To emphasize the subject more effectively, 
an open book turned face down on the grass lies beside 
the fisherman, while a luncheon-basket in close proxim- 
ity awaits the pleasure of the wanderer. In this picture 
there is very little to criticize adversely. The one thing 
which the amateur seems so often to forget is the suit- 
able printing and mounting. Now, the mount either 
detracts from or enhances the merit of a print, and 
many a time and oft the subject of suitable mounting 
has been discussed in these pages. Either he who runs 
does not read, or else he runs so fast he cannot read, and 
so loses the benefit of the experience of those versed in 
the right ways of photography. This print is toned in 
red and mounted on a gray mount, the red tone not 
being inappropriate for a decorative print but entirely 
out of keeping for such a picture as the one described. 
This picture, printed in gray and mounted on a deeper 
gray mount, would be worthy a place in anyone’s collee- 
tion of interesting and artistic pictures. 

SouitairE. F. D. S.— This is a picture of a little 
girl sitting in a doorway playing with a solitaire-board 
of marbles. The figure is very well posed, the child 
holding a marble between her fingers and intent on 
studying where to place it, but the amateur has brought 
so many objects into the field of the lens that the picture 
is quite spoiled. For instance, the steps at the side are 
filled with blossoming plants so evidently brought for- 
ward for this day and date only that one cannot help 
but mark their incongruity. Then, too, the child’s hat 
lies on the step at her feet together with a book, a doll, 
anda ball. If all these objects had been removed and 
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the little girl allowed to have the whole interest of the 
scene directed to herself this would be a very pleasing 
picture. The finish and mounting of the print are good, 
and the technique of the negative was excellent. 

TuHrouGH Leary Ways. L. O. R.— This is a pic- 
ture which, as the title indicates, shows a vista down a 
woodland path. The point of view has been well chosen, 
and the lights and shadows are well managed; but the 
trimming of the picture has almost destroyed its artistic 
merit. In the foreground at the left is a line of fence 
partly concealed by weeds and small bushes; the posts, 
however, rise above the tangle so as to make straight 
lines which in themselves are not unpleasing, but the 
print has been trimmed in circular shape and the straight 
lines of the print, and the circle of the outline clash so 
that they force themselves on one’s observation to the 
detriment of the real merit of the picture. This print 
should be trimmed with straight lines to conform to the 
lines in the picture itself. When there are curves, one 
may use a circular form of cutout, but otherwise it is 
better to stick to the line which harmonizes with the 
line of the picture. This picture might be entered in 
our August competition of ‘‘ Wood-Interiors ” and might 
get honorable mention if not a prize, provided the print 
were trimmed suitably. 

A Wetisprinc. B. A. E.— The subject of this pic- 
ture is a rollicking baby, and the amateur has entitled it 
** Wellspring,” from the well-known lines, “A baby in 





the house is a wellspring of pleasure.” The baby is 
half-lying, half-sitting on a pile of cushions, its little 
hands reaching up for some object out of sight of the 
spectator, but which is evidently something very much 
desired judging by the expression on the interested face. 
This picture is excellent in technique and is a fine pic- 
ture of the baby. The criticism is regarding the back- 
ground and the cushions, which are so many-flowered 
that they make an “ uneasy” looking picture, for one 
looks involuntarily at the designs on the fabrics before 
directing his attention to the * wellspring.”” It seems a 
pity that so good a picture should lack artistic merit, 
and in this case the amateur can very easily block out 
the background and tone down the figures on the sofa- 
pillows by working on the negative to bring up the 
shadows or dark places to the tone of the foundation or 
lighter parts. Or get a negative-marking pencil, which 
may be bought at any large shop. 


“= 


“TI am pleased to have won Honorable Mention in the 
‘Copying Works of Art’ competition. Much of the 
progress which I feel I have made lately in photography 
I owe to the helpful criticism and encouragement from 
the Round Robin Guild and the excellent articles con- 
tained in PHoro-Era. 

“ Very truly yours, 
(Miss) I. Ropryson.” 








Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide on Opposite Page 


Class 1/3 


Lumiére Sigma 


Class 1/2 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
Ilford Monarch 
Seed Gilt Edge 30 

Class 3/4 
Barnet Red Seal 
Ilford Zenith 
Imperial Flashlight 
Eastman Speed-Film 
Wellington ’Xtra Speedy 

Class 1 
American 
Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil 
Barnet Extra Rapid 
Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 
Barnet Studio 
Cramer Crown 
Defender Ortho 
Defender Ortho, N.-H. 
Defender Vulean 
Ensign Film 
Hammer Special Extra Fast 
Imperial Special Sensitive 
Imperial Non-Filter 
Imperial Orthochrome Special 
Sensitive 

Kodak N. C. Film 
Kodoid 
Lumiére Film 
Magnet 
Premo Film Pack 
Seed Gilt Edge 27 


Seed Color-Value 
Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 
Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 
Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso Speedy 


Class 1 1/4 
Cramer Banner X 
Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
Cramer Isonon 
Cramer Spectrum 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 
Seed 26x 
Seed C. Ortho 
Seed L. Ortho 
Seed Non-Halation 
Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 
Standard Orthonon 

Class 1 1/2 
Cramer Anchor 
Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 

Class 2 

Cramer Medium Iso 
[iford Rapid Chromatic 
Ilford Special Rapid 
Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro C 


Class 2 1/2 


Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho Medium 
Hammer Fast 

Seed 23 


Class 3 


Wellington Landscape 


Class 4 


Stanley Commercial 
Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 
Cramer Trichromatie 


Class 5 


Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


Class 8 


Cramer Slow Iso 
Cramer Slow Iso Non-Halation 
Ilford Ordinary 


Class 12 
Cramer Contrast 
Ilford Halftone 


Seed Process 
Class 100 


Lumiére Autochrome 
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Exposure-Guide for July 


COMPILED BY MALCOLM DEAN MILLER, A.B., M.D. 


Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground; river-scenes; figure- 


studies in the open; light-colored buildings and monuments ; 


scenes, with stop F/8 (U.S. No. 4) on Class 1 plates. 





For other stops multiply by the 


wet street- ° ° 
number in third column. 


Hour Bright Cloudy- Cente | Dull | oa 
——_—______—_ —_—— _Sun__| Bright Dull F/4 U. Ss. 1 x 1/4 
9am. to 3 P.M. 1/50 1/25 1/12 1/6 1/3 
F/5.6 U.S.2 xX 1/2 
8 a.m. and 4 P.M. 1/32 1/16 1/8 1/4 1/2 
os 3 F/6.3 U.S. 2.4 x 5/8 
7 A.M. and 5 P.M. 1/25 1/12 1/6 1/3 2/3 / / 
6am.and6P.M. 1/16 1/8 1/4 1/2 1 F/7 U.S.3 x 3/4 
5 A.M. and 7 P.M. 1/8 1/4 1/2 1 2 F/11 U.S.8 x2 
7 “The exposures given are intended merely as a basis for trial, and F/16 U.S. 16 x4 
will vary with latitude and other conditions, but they should give 
full detail in the shadows, except when iso. or ortho. plates are used | F/22 (U.S.320— X8 
without a screen, when the exposure should be doubled, unless the F/32 U.S. 64 x 16 


light itself is yeliow, as is the case early or late in the day. 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 


number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very distant 
landscapes; studies of rather heavy 
clouds ; sunset and sunrise studies. 


1/2 Open landscapes without foreground ; open 
beach, harbor and _ shipping-scenes ; 
yachts under sail; very light-colored 
objects ; studies of dark clouds; snow- 
scenes with no dark objects ; most tele- 
photo subjects outdoors; wooded hills 
not far distant from lens. 


2 Landscapes with medium foreground ; 
landscapes in fog or mist; buildings 
showing both sunny and shady sides ; 
well-lighted street-scenes ; persons, ani- 
mals and moving objects at least thirty 
feet away from the camera. 


4 


16 


32 


Landscapes with heavy foreground ; build- 
ings or trees occupying most of the 
picture ; brook-scenes with heavy foli- 
age; shipping about the docks; red 
brick buildings and other dark objects ; 
groups outdoors in the shade. 


Portraits outdoors in the shade ; very dark 
near objects, particularly when the 
image of the object nearly fills the plate 
and full shadow-detail is required. 


Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, glades 
and under the trees. 


Wood-interiors not open to sky and with 
dark soil or pine-needles. 


Average indoor portraits in well-lighted 
room, light surroundings, big window 
and white reflector. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 


Conducted by MALCOLM DEAN MILLER, A.B., M.D. 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 














Darkroom-Dodges for Hot Weather 


Wirth the opening of the summer comes a whole batch 
of troubles from which we have been free for months. 
Those fortunate workers who have darkrooms so situated 
that they remain at a reasonably low temperature on hot 
days have things simplified, for their main troubles come 
from the warmth of the water-supply —a heat of 80° 
not being uncommon for the city-water in most towns. 
By utilizing the cooler hours of the evening and provid- 
ing a little ice or an electric fan, they can get along 
with comfort. But most workers are not able to enjoy 
the luxury of a fan, either electric or water-power, and 
must get along in hot rooms. For them, we suggest the 
following helps. 

Evaporation is a cooling-process, hence if the stock- 
bottles are sewn up in flannel and set in a trayful of 
water in a place where a current of air passes over them, 
they will be several degrees cooler than the surrounding 
atmosphere. Water for diluting the stock may be iced 
before beginning work, or, in the absence of ice, may be 
cooled by drawing a large jugful and putting it on the 
cellar-bottom until required for use. The use of freez- 
ing-mixtures, of which many formulas may be found in 
the Annuals, is often recommended; but I have found 
them more trouble than they are worth. Besides, the 
intense cold they produce is quickly wasted and every- 
thing in the darkroom soon comes to the same temper- 
ature. Ventilation of the room itself in such a manner 
as to allow the hot air to escape at the top through a 
light-trapped flue while cool air enters along the floor, is 
a better remedy. In fact, given a moderately hot room 
with all the solutions at a uniform temperature, and 
troubles will be less likely than if one of the baths is 
cold and the rest warm. 

It is this matter of uneven temperature which plays 
tricks with the gelatine of the plate. Some brands are 
noted for their ability to withstand frilling ; but it is not 
to be expected that a plate can be transferred without 
danger from a developer at, say, 75° to a fixing-bath 
freshly-dissolved and not over 45°. There is much less 
danger in the use of both solutions at room-temperature, 
provided the fixer is acid and not too concentrated. 
I remember the case of a prominent and expert tech- 
nician who came to Boston during the hot weather and, 
in the absence of facilities of his own, developed his 
plates in a friend’s darkroom, using a package of an 
acid-fixer which was new to him. It proved too strong 
for his plates and blistered them beyond any chance of 
recovery. 

Water plays another prominent part in summer work. 
Unless one modifies the formula by reducing the amount 
of alkali, it is necessary to dilute the developer more 
than for winter use. This procedure prevents the 
blocking-up of the highlights before the shadow-detail 
is out. Double or even triple the usual amount of water 
should be used for isochromatice plates which tend to 
produce heavy contrasts. 

The Lumiéres have pointed out, in the paper re- 


printed in this issue, the advantages of special formulas 
for hot-weather use. Those who have unusually adverse 
conditions to contend with are advised to follow their 
suggestions. 

For those who are not so badly off, the matter may be 
summarized thus : 

Keep all solutions at a uniform temperature, as low 
as possible ; 

Use a developer without alkali (Amidol) or reduce 
the amount of carbonate in your regular formula; 

Make sure that the fixing-bath does not become too 
concentrated by evaporation ; 

Fix for from thirty minutes to an hour to secure per- 
fect hardening of the gelatine and prevent frilling in the 
final washing; handle the plate as little as possible. 


An Unexpected Cause of Foggy Negatives 

A WELL-KNOWN scientist, writes Mr. Jas. A. Sinclair 
in The Sinclair Sign-Post, called on us and said he was 
much worried because he could not get negatives with 
the crisp detail which formerly characterized his work. 
His lens and apparatus were by one of the leading mak- 
ers. So unsatisfactory were his results that he had in- 
sisted that his lens must differ in quality from one of the 
same make used previously, and the makers changed it 
for another. His negatives were still below the perfec- 
tion of technical excellence so necessary for his profession. 

We suggested that he should bring us the lens and 
also the camera. The latter was examined and found 
perfectly light-tight. We then set up the camera ona 
stand and placed by its side one of our own cameras, 
fitted with a lens identical in make and focus with the 
supposed defective one. Focusing both cameras on an 
object across the road and examining the images with a 
magnifier, there was undoubtedly a puzzling difference 
in quality ; that given by our lens being rich and brilliant, 
and that by our client’s lens decidedly grey and unde- 
cided. We then suggested transferring the lenses, pla- 
cing our customer's lens on our camera and our Jens on 
his camera. Now, strange to say, what was supposed to 
be the bad lens gave the better image when on our 
camera, and our lens when on the other camera gave the 
Removing the ground-glass focusing-screen, 
Our customer’s camera, 


foggy one. 
the cause was soon apparent. 
excellent as it was in workmanship, had a very conical 
bellows for the sake of portability, and the lens, being a 
modern anastigmat, naturally covered a larger field of 
view than that shown on the plate, and consequently the 
edge of every fold in the bellows was brilliantly illu- 
minated. Unfortunately, the angle formed by this line of 
bellows was such that the light was directly reflected on 
the sensitive plate itself. In the case of our camera, the 
bellows, being nearly square, was at such an angle that 
any excess of light was not reflected on the plate, and 
consequently a richer and more brilliant image was the 
result. We have never had a case previously which so 
conclusively showed the trouble that may occur with 
many of the modern types of cameras in which efficiency 
is sacrificed to save a few inches in cubic capacity. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others 
our readers may desire, will be furnished by us at 
the lowest market-prices. 




















THE ArtisTIC Sipe OF PHoroGRAPHY — IN THEORY 
AND Practick. By A.J. Anderson. Large octavo. 
360 pp. Illustrations in photogravure and half tone. 
Price, cloth, $4.00 net. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company, 1911. 

An inspiring and grateful theme, approached and 
treated gingerly by certain writers — professional art- 
instructors -— but, in this instance, handled with courage, 
conviction and success by a trained craftsman and born 
elucidator. The author has preached sound, practical 
doctrine in his ** Letters to Monica,” a departnient in the 
popular English periodical, The Amateur Photographer, 
for some years. He prefaces his treatise with a slap at 
the art-critics— those who deny to photography any 
artistic claim — using as his weapon a quotation from 
the writings of Leonardo da Vinci: * You have set paint- 
ing amongst the mechanical arts!) Truly, were painters 
as readily equipped, as you are, to praise their own work 
in writing, | doubt whether it would endure the reproach 
of so vile a name.” Only Mr. Anderson has substituted 
‘* photography ” for painting, and sarcastically adds that, 
whereas the sixteenth century critics reproachfully 
termed painting ‘“ mechanical,” because it was ‘done 
with the hand,” possibly photography has hitherto failed 
to earn its status as a fine art, because so much of it has 
been ‘‘done with the hand.” Conversant with photo- 
graphic working-methods and achievements from the 
days of D. O. Hill to the present time, Mr. Anderson 
arrives at the conclusion that pictorial photography has 
not progressed materially since 1845 and that further 
advance lies with A. L. Coburn, Baron de Meyer, W. H. 
Evans, Will Cadby and the Photo-Secession. Why he 
ignores the work of Continental masters, other than 
Demachy, and that of the independent American picto- 
rialists, is not apparent. But even with this serious 
omission Mr. Anderson has written a strong and interest- 
ing book. He offers abundant instruction how to make 
real pictures, and has arranged this material in twenty- 
eight chapters, distributed among the following divisions : 
The Medium of Photography; Some Artistic Principles 
of Photography; Working in Tone; The Choice and 
Treatment of the Subject ; Some Practical Suggestions 
on Photography. 

The illustrations, twenty-four in number, are well done, 
the photogravures in particular. The original prints are 
by D. O. Hill, A. L. Coburn, Will Cadby, R. Demachy, 
W. Benington, Gertrude Kaesebier, Alfred Stieglitz, 
Malcolm Arbuthnot, Geo. H. Seeley, Clarence H. White, 
I. H. Day, Alexander Keighley, Charles Job, Guido 
Rey, E. J. Steichen, William Babcock, F. J. Mortimer, 
A. de Meyer and F, H. Evans. 

Those who aspire to become pictorialists and lack 
neither ability nor perseverance will derive great moral 
and practical benefit from this veritable fountain of 
knowledge. The professional photographer should have 
this volume on his table, for the perusal of even one 
chapter will be temptation to read more, until he shall 
know its precepts by heart and shall have tried to apply 
them with intelligence and enthusiasm. 
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“Or all the photographic publications that I take I 
find PHoro-ErA worth all the rest, and then place it 
at the head. M. C. Lane.” 


GroRGE THoRNE. A novel. By Norval Richardson. 
Price, $1.25 net. Boston: L. C. Page and Company. 
By the author of ‘“* The Lead of Honor,” and written 

in the same clear and fluent style, this delightful story 
will make many friends. Most of the story is laid in 
New York, then comes a journey across the ocean and 
back again. The characters are well drawn, and, when 
their activity in the story ceases, the reader cannot re- 
press a desire to continue their acquaintance and look 
more deeply into their lives. The tone of the book is 
wholesome and the scenes are sketched by a master- 
hand. The interest never lags and the perusal of the 
volume will surely repay the overworked camerist in 
quest of profitable diversion. 

ABROAD WITH THE FLetcHERS. By Jane Felton 
Sampson. Illustrated with photographs by the au- 
thor. Price, $1.60 net. Boston: L. C. Page and 
Company, 1911. 

The latest addition to the Little Pilgrimages Series, 
issued by the Pages, is the description of a European 
tour by Jane Felton Sampson. In order to make her 
story the more attractive, the author has included in the 
characters — forming the party — Thomas Jeremiah 
Fletcher, a retired, wealthy American farmer, and his 
wife, whose loquacious propensity, droll remarks and 
pardonable solecisms (A la David Harum) furnish the 
element of humor. Among the countries visited are 
the Azores, Italy, Germany, Holland, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, France and England. The narrative is in an 
agreeable, conversational style and, in addition to short, 
clear and accurate accounts of the various objects of in- 
terest seen on the journey, there are felicitous historical 
references — all of which make the perusal of the book 
a real pleasure. 


William H. Kunz 


DESIRING a wider field for his remarkably accurate 
and beautiful color-photographs, Mr. Kunz has recently 
severed his connectien with a Boston publishing-house 
and intends hereafter to work as a free lance. He has 
removed with his complete and valuable equipment to 
the old-established studio of A. Marshall, 16 Arlington 
Street, Boston, where he is prepared to make three- 
color portraits from life and to execute orders for 
cover-designs, book-illustrations and other work in the 
true colors of nature. Probably the most important 
feature of Mr. Kunz’s work is the cheapening of the cost 
of the halftone blocks by doing away with most of the 
re-etching. So perfectly has he adjusted the inks to his 
separation-negatives that he usually obtains accurate re- 
sults with a flat etch. 

Mr. Kunz’s ability as a pictorialist is well known to 
our readers. We are glad to state that he will not give 
up working in monochrome, but will continue to make 
artistic landscapes and portraits in carbon, oil, and bro- 
moil, as well as three-color carbons and collotypes on 
paper. 


A Business for the Right Man 


WE have frequently heard expressions of desire from 
amateur practitioners for a good business-opening. 
Many of them complain of the lack of opportunity. 
Here is a fine one; but only for him who has practical 
experience, business acumen and an energetic spirit. 
With the desire to produce first-class results, and to sat- 
isfy customers, the right man will prosper, for the place 
is all that it is represented to be by the present owner, 
who has a reputation for producing high-class commer- 
cial work, and parts with it for plausible reasons. Ad- 
vertisement in this issue. 
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LONDON LETTER 


E. O. HOPPE, F. R. P. S. 




















May has brought us three important events: the ex- 
positions of The Royal Photographie Society, the one 
organized by the newly-founded London Secession — 
to which I referred in my May letter —and the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition with the second Congress of the 
Professional Photographers’ Association. Each of the 
three shows attracted considerable attention, and I pro- 
pose to deal with them at some length, making the two 
last-named expositions the subject of this present letter 
and referring to the Royal show (with suitable illustra- 
tions) in the following. 

While the exposition of the London Secession formed 
undoubtedly the high-water mark in present-day Pic- 
torial Photography, the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
appealed almost exclusively to the professional worker. 
Apart from the exhaustive display of the novelties of 
the photographic trade, which were of particular in- 
terest to the professional man, the outstanding features 
of the occasion were the many admirable lectures and 
demonstrations given. Of these, the following deserved 
to be recorded in some permanent form: Pirie McDonald 
(New York) on the “ Photography of Men,” William 
Crooke (Edinburgh) “ Impressions of American Pro- 
fessional Photographers,” Drinkwater Butt (London) on 
* The Studio, its construction and decoration’ — a most 
instructive lantern-lecture with many slides of photo- 
graphs of studios possessing unconventional decorative- or 
notable constructive-features — and last but by no means 
least, the noteworthy address delivered by the president 
of the association, Mr. F. P. Moffat (Edinburgh), a gentle- 
man whose name is closely associated in this country 
with the most excellent and refreshing work. On three 
afternoons the members of the association were the guests 
of the Kodak Company, Messrs. Houghtons and The 
Platinotype Company. A most enjoyable time was 
spent in visiting the works of the three big firms. 

This second Congress was without doubt an enormous 
success and will, I hope, become an established annual 
event. 

At the first exposition of the London Secession fifty- 
one pictures by seventeen workers were shown. They 
were all uniformly framed and arranged in one single 
line against a background of dark brown paper. The 
general effect was distinctly pleasing and harmonious. 

The members of the London Secession are: Craig 
Annan, Maleolm Arbuthnot, Walter Benington, Eustace 
Calland, Alvin Langdon Coburn, Archibald Cochrane, 
George Davison, J. Dudley Johnston, Baron A. de Meyer, 
Frank H. Read and the invited exhibitors: Mrs. Annie 
W. Brigman, Frank Eugene Smith, Mrs. Kaesebier, 
Eduard J. Steichen, Alfred Stieglitz, Clarence H. White 
and Heinrich Kiihn. The catalog of the exposition was 
prefaced by the following historical notice : 

“In the year 1892 a number of photographers intent 
upon realizing the best possibilities of their medium, 
formed the Society called The Linked Ring, and held a 
Photographic Salon annually for seventeen years. 

“To these exhibitions, and to the efforts of similar 
successful organizations and workers in America, France, 
and Germany, must be mainly attributed the present ex- 
tensive use of photography in the production of interest- 
ing and original pictures. 

“Recently it became apparent that a considerable 
section of this Society, in its desire to make the salons 
what it termed ‘ widely representative, was in reality 
championing the mediocre and the commonplace. 











“ Consequently, The London Secession has been or- 
ganized, with the object to hold periodical displays of 
only the most original, interesting, and progressive work 
available. 

“In this, the first exhibition, it is hoped that a 
measure of the organizers’ aims has been achieved.” 

There cannot be the least doubt that in this small ex- 
position the organizers’ aim has been fully achieved. It 
was undeniably a most admirable show, and the work 
(with the exception of about six pictures) was “ original, 
interesting and progressive.” 

Dudley Johnston’s “ Lake of Lecco ” is easily first ; 
it is a gum-platinum print of rare quality. Cochrane’s 
two gum-prints in blue and one in yellow do not leave 
any lasting impression. Kuehn’s* Still Life,” a masterly- 
treated gum-print, is one of the finest things in the show. 
The play of light on cups and saucers is of exquisite 
beauty. Calland’s “Country House” is full of real 
sun and his “ Queen Anne’s Mansions” broad and vig- 
orous in its treatment. Each of the three pictures 
by Frank H. Read is a gem. ‘‘The Barnyard” is a 
highly-decorative print of remarkably fine tone-render- 
ing. The same must be said for * Repairing Winchester 
Cathedral” and ‘“ Central Buildings, Westminster.” 
Clarence H. White’s “‘ Nude in the Wood” is full of 
harmony and light and is the best poetical rendering of 
the nude I have ever seen attempted by photography. 
Annan’s “ Miss Dacre” is equal to his best traditions. 
Frank Eugene Smith’s ‘“ Dawn” — a little nude boy 
looking with wondering eyes, is beautiful in its simplicity 
and charm. Of Arbuthnot’s pictures, * Afternoon Tea ” is 
delightfully fresh and unconventional and his * Roses ” 
is full of delicate tones. ‘‘ The Child at the Window ” 
is a new venture for Benington. The tones are not 
altogether pleasing, but it is quite a fascinating picture 
nevertheless. Baron de Meyer’s three “Studies from 
the East,” and Steichen’s impressive portraits of 
* Dr. Richard Strauss’? and “G. Bernard Shaw” are 
very powerful works of supreme quality. 
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In the sphere of the German photographie clubs, an 
event has recently taken place which means something 


like a revolution among the Berlin amateur photo- 
graphers. Our two largest clubs, The German Society 


of Friends of Photography and The Society for Further- 
ing Photography. with headquarters in the capital, have 
amalgamated. The new club now assumes the first 
place of all photographic societies in the Fatherland as 
regards number of members and, owing to its good 
finances, has been placed in a position to further the 
artistic and scientific efforts of amateur photography in 
an unexcelled way. Through this combination, besides, 
a photographic library has come into existence which is 
without counterpart in the empire and perhaps in the 
world. This library will now be placed at the disposal 
of the members living out of town. Curiously enough, 
these two clubs were founded by the same person, the 
famous Professor Vogel, whose handbooks on photo- 
graphy are known everywhere and have been translated 
into several foreign languages. The last-named club 
was founded, as early as 1869, for professionals, but in 
the course of years amateurs were also admitted until 
at last these outnumbered the professional members. In 
1887 Mr. Vogel founded the other club, The German 
Society of Friends of Photography, which was the first 
strictly amateur club in Germany. In 1912 it would 
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have celebrated its 25th anniversary, but instead, the 
new combined club will celebrate that day by another 
festival. The two clubs once before came into close 
relations when, 22 years ago, they organized an Inter- 
national Photographie Jubilee Exhibition in the Royal 
Academy of War. That undertaking excited much 
interest among all cultured classes, as for the first time 
the application and immense usefulness of photography 
fur art and science were exhaustively demonstrated. 
From that time the Academy of War was the home of 
one of these clubs until this year, and this will be the 
case also with the new amalgamated society 

We are now right in the summer-season and the pas- 
sion for traveling is at its height. There are many 
tourists who avoid the beaten path and prefer visiting 
the more out-of-the-way countries. One of the most 
prominent mountain-photographers in Germany, Dr. 
Kuhphal, has just returned from a trip to the Caucasus 
in Southern Russia and told his impressions in a lecture 
attended by the writer. The lecturer used two plate- 
cameras of box form, x 12 em. (nearly 4x5) and two 
apparatus for roll-films 10x 15 em. (4x5). The entire 
outfit, consisting of adapters, plate- and film-holders, 
lenses, shutters, screens, tripods and carrying-cases, was 
so arranged that each article fitted all four cameras — 
an important point. These and the stock of plates 
were stored in a strong basket lined inside with waxed 
cloth and weighing 40 pounds. The basket again was 
carried in two watertight bags. The elastic wicker- 
work protected the contents so well that nothing was 
destroyed even after an animal carrying it fell down a 
slope. Dr. Kuhphal employed both medium and special 
rapid orthochromatic plates, also flat- and_roll-films, 
altogether 60 dozen, well packed in tin boxes. It is not 
sufficient to protect the used and fresh plates alone 
against the detrimental influence of atmospheric mois- 
ture which prevails in these regions by keeping them in 
soldered tin boxes, but the camera itself and those 
plates or films which you have just put into the holders 
must be shielded in some way, at least during the night, 
for instance by putting them into watertight bags of 
batiste or waxed cloth. In spite of this precaution, 
some of our friend’s negatives were spoiled by damp. 
Curiously, the roll-films gave the best satisfaction, prob- 
ably on account of their tight winding, which prevented 
the penetration of moisture. The same experience is 
reported by the mountain-photographer, Mr. Vittorio 
Sella, who joined the Arctic expedition to Mount St. 
Elias in Alaska, where all flat films were spoiled. The 
light-conditions of the Caucasus are about the same as 
in the Alps, and the character of the high regions, as 
regards. photographic reproduction, is the same as that 
of other glacier-mountains. These remarks will be 
useful to Americans, who are known as enthusiastic 
travelers, and who scarcely know a limit for their tours ; 
the hints apply not only to tourists going to the Cauca- 
sus, but to any similar rough mountainous district. 

In another way photography will become a help for 
travelers. At the International Geographical Congress, 
in 1908, it was resolved to produce a_ photographic 
atlas of our globe. To secure a financial basis for this 
remarkable undertaking, Professor Chaix, of Geneva, 
who is the originator of the idea, has sent circulars to 
all geographical and geological societies, institutes, mu- 
seums, ete., inviting them to subscribe. It is intended 
to produce an atlas showing the surface of the whole 
earth with all its characteristic features, the work to 
consist of 500 to 600 photographie prints, designed 
chiefly for study in schools. It is planned to sell each 
print for 10 cents if one subscribes for at least 100 at a 
time, or for 20 cents if one buys single photographs. It 
took a long time before the financial backing was se- 


cured, which recently was the case, however; and the 
work will now be started. 

That the camera is the inseparable companion of 
people traveling abroad is again proved by the German 
Crown Prince, who has just returned from his six months’ 
tour to India, Ceylon, Egypt and other Eastern countries. 
Of course he, as well as the young Crown Princess, did 
not hesitate to take along pocket cameras, which they 
freely used. although several professional photographers 
constantly accompanied the royal party. The prince 
took a few hundred snapshots which will now be pub- 
lished in a neat little souvenir-album. Besides, lantern- 
slides are being made from these photographs and these 
will be shown in an illustrated lecture in Berlin’s finest 
motion-picture theater, the * Lichtspiele ” in the Mozart 
Hall, in the presence of the royal photographer. Later 
they will be shown to the public in other theaters. The 
receipts both from selling the album and from the per- 
formances will be turned over to the invalid-fund of our 
South African colonies. 

Speaking of kinematographic theaters, I may mention 
that a congress was recently held here to utilize motion- 
pictures for educational purposes. The school author- 
ities sent delegates from all quarters of the empire, from 
Saxony, Bavaria, Hesse, the Rhine, Hamburg, ete. 
These pedagogues complained without exception that it 
is difficult to secure really good films for instructive and 
educational purposes, and that the pictures we usually 
see in the hundreds of theaters represent criminal cases, 
or indecent and sensational scenes which should be 
avoided. Numerous proposals were made at the meet- 
ing, among which may be mentioned the intention to 
found a limited company like the famous Berlin 
“Urania ” (a scientific theater) with a film-factory of its 
own, where only valuable photographs of the life of 
animals, plants, industry, art and science shall be pro- 
duced. It was also proposed to found an institute which 
should rent such films to the private theaters. In addi- 
tion, stricter laws for censorship of films by the police 
were demanded. The first practical result of this im- 
portant congress was the foundation of the Deutsche 
Gesellschaft fiir Lebensbilder (German Society for Pic- 
tures from Life). Such an undertaking, with the con- 
comitant proposals, is still more important for the United 
States. The writer visited many motion-picture theaters 
in some large American cities and was disgusted by the 
vulgar scenes of robbing, killing, terrible disasters, etc., 
which were mostly applauded by the audience — a state 
of things which reflects upon the taste and education of 
the public. Without the revolver and the almighty 
dollar, scarcely a film or a play is imaginable in America, 
and if such scenes are shown in Germany the originals 
were taken in the United States. 

The motion-picture film seems now to become a com- 
petitor to the ordinary photograph, even to the portrait, 
for in Berlin a company has come into existence which 
takes in its studio or, if you prefer, in a garden or at your 
home or office, motion-pictures of anybody who will pay 
for them. The customers, either a single person, or a 
group of people, fix the number of snapshots, i.e., the 
length of the film, also the surroundings and other 
details, and are then photographed by a kinematographic 
apparatus, either walking or playing, riding, driving or 
working. From the original, another film ready for 
projection is made and remains the property of the cus- 
tomer. The latter may then show it at social parties 
and the like. In the Berlin “ Luna Park,” which is 
modeled upon that in Coney Island, there is a branch of 
the company mentioned above, and visitors can have 
their motion-pictures taken while they wait. Already a 
considerable patronage has developed, and the promoters 
are doing well, financially. 
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Wixuiam H. Pxiviies, whose series of Spanish views 
was exhibited by the Boston Camera Club recently, and 
evoked much favorable comment, furnished the subject 
for our cover-design this month. Mr. Phillips has a 
penchant for pictures with a spacious foreground, and 
generally manages to make this style of composition 
forceful, convincing and attractive. In these and other 
respects, * Reflections” is eminently successful. The 
picture was awarded the first prize in one of PHoro- 
Era’s regular contests, * Reflections,” January, 1906. 

The plate of the frontispiece — one of William Norrie’s 
masterpieces — hardly suggests the beautiful bluish-gray 
tone of the original print with its superb, true values, a 
distinctive feature of the artist's marine-impressions. 
Data: September, 9.50 a.m.; Goerz Dagor; F/6.8 ; stop 
F/8; Moo second. Other references to Mr. Norrie’s 
work are given below. 

James Paris, some of whose interesting photographic 
records of a visit to Scotland are presented on pages 
4, 6 and 8, died last March, at Ia Crosse, Wis. In 
renewing his subscription to PHoro-Era, last autumn, 
he sent us fifty prints of Scottish scenery made by him 
during the summer of 1/09, also a sketch of the trip. 
Their publication was deferred until a summer month 
when the travel-season was on. Although their appear- 
ance was pleasurably anticipated by the author, he was 
not privileged to see them reproduced. We sincerely 
hope that they would have met his approval. Mr. Paris 
was a stickler for sharply-focused photographs, but 
knew how to obtain a favorable and telling aspect of 
the scene he wished to record. General data will be 
found in the article, although in a letter he has stated 
that he used the lens at F/16, 4 second; filmpacks, 
developed after return home. 

** Along Shore— Noank,” by William S. Davis, page 10, 
is an example of this artist’s admirable work frequently 
shown and described in these pages. Mr. Davis is an 
advocate of moderate exposures in high-speed work, 
particularly in marine-photography. In this manner he 
succeeds in conveying a better sense of movement than 
those practitioners who use their shutter at excessively 
high speed, thus arresting motion instead of interpret- 
ing it. Data: near noon, August; good light; 6'4-inch 
single achromatic lens; stop, F/11; Yo second; 3!; x 
4+'4 Cramer Inst. Iso plate (backed); Edinol-Hydro. 

* Evening Glow,” page 11, is also by William S. Davis. 
Data: April, 6.15 p.m.; sun in haze; 7!'s-inch R. R. 
Lens; stop, F/8; 1 second; Ideal ray-filter; + x 5 Inst. 
Iso plate (backed). 

* Flying Spray,” page 11, like the first picture of this 
series, was made with the shutter at low speed and suc- 
cessfully gives the impression desired by the artist. 
Data: October, 4.50 p.m.; spray partly illuminated by 
sunshine; R.R. Lens; stop, F/8; V0 second; Inst. Iso 
plate. Prints furnished by Mr. Davis for reproduction 
were made on Argo Special Velours surface. 

The picture of * The Racing Yachts,” page 12, was 
made by N. L. Stebbins, a competent and prosperous 
commercial photographer who has built up a high repu- 
tation based on technically-admirable work. No data. 

The seascapes and water-craft of William Norrie, the 
celebrated Scottish marine-photographer, are always wel- 
come in our pages. See frontispiece, also pages 15, 
14 and 17. Fraserburgh, his native town on the east 
coast of Scotland, might never have been known, geo- 





graphically, to American practitioners, but for its beauti- 
ful shore, water and sky which have been made so 
generally known through the rare artistry of this, its 
premier photographer. Mr. Norrie’s sense of beauty is 
highly developed, and he delights to depict the varying 
moods of the sea as they appeal to him in their soft, 
tender tones and gradations. Through his chloride of 
silver prints of rare delicacy and beauty, this artist con- 
veys, in a delightful manner, the charm of atmosphere 
and perspective of the Scottish sea and sky. PuHoro- 
Era for October, 1908, contained a most admirable 
illustrated article on Mr. Norrie and his work written 
by his friend and countryman, William Findlay. Data: 
* The Maid of the Pool ”-—page 14; August, 8.15 A.M. ; 
at the sea-side; Goerz Dagor; stop F/22; 2 seconds. 
“The Conley Sea,” p. 17; October, 9.30 A.m.; 125 see. 

Among the most excellent animal-pictures made in 
what many call the early days of amateur-photography — 
about twenty-five years ago —is a group of setter pups, 
made by Jean Grosvenor, page 16. Asa caller said to 
the editor not long ago: ** They're not beating that now, 
as true as you live!” We thought so too, so sent the 
still fresh-looking albumen print to the engraver. Data: 
Voigtliinder & Son’s Euryscope, No. I A; 11!5-inch 
focus, F/8 ; 614 x 8'4 Cramer plate; 45 second; pyro; 
direct print on albumen paper. 

Yachtsmen will doubtless be interested in the marine 
on page 17, which is a souvenir of Mr. Peabody’s visit 
to Lower Egypt. Data: 4.45 p.m.; bright light; B. & 
L. R. R. lens; 6'-inch foeus; stop F/11; 1400 second ; 
Eastman N. C. film; pyro; Royal Bromide 6 x 10. 

The Village Street-Scenes, page 1, are by one of 
Germany's most capable portrait-photographers, most of 
whom take a hand-camera on their summer-outings and 
invariably bring back some artistic bits — typical views 
of scenery or peasant-life, as shown by Otto Scharf. 

The group-portrait is admittedly the most serious 
problem in portraiture. If made by artificial illumina- 
tion, and particularly by flashlight, it presents peculiar 
difficulties. Germans, being eminently patient and 
methodical, seem to excel in this particular form of ex- 
pression. Note the examples by Perscheid and Duehr- 
koop, published in previous issues of PHoro-ErRa. 

Wilhelm Weimer, another notable * Lichtbildner,” 
attained his end by means of a simulated task which 
imparts to the group an element of concerted interest. 
All are earnestly engrossed in solving the problem. In 
all truth it is a genre; but in this guise the artist often 
obtains more felicitous results than by posing his subjects 
conventionally. The arrangement is original, easy and 
effective ; the balance is perfect without being studied ; 
the fleshtones are true in value, and the gradations 
throughout are managed with great skill. No data. 

* Abends in der Kiiche ” (Evening in the Kitchen), 
page 21, by Albert Gottheil, is more truly a genre. A 
clever piece of work, done by the aid of lamplight. As 
a domestic scene, it is pleasing to contemplate, particu- 
larly as the head of the family seems to be enjoying the 
evening fully as much as though he were in his dear 
Kneipe. The data are incomplete, giving only plate 
(Westendorp & Wehner) and print (carbon). 

A beautiful wood-interior always appeals to the cam- 
erist; but, unless the result possess a distinctive charm 
or a personal interest, the plate will have been wasted. 
Mr. Eitel’s forest-studies are poetic interpretations — 
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the one on page 22 is an example—and those who 
would learn this artist’s mode of procedure we refer to 
his inspiring and attractive article, with its numerous 
illustrations, in PHoro-Era for September and October, 
1910. Data: 6144 x 8's Premo Camera; Bausch & 
Lomb-Zeiss lens, series VII, 19!4-inch focus; stop 
F/12.5; Seed 26x plate; pyro; Platinotype print. 

There are still many camera-users who do not know 
that a fairly-successful photograph can be made with a 
pinhole, i.e., without a substantial substitute for the lens, 
and also without any focusing. The pinhole-camera is 
the invention of Giovanni Battista della Porta, an Ital- 
ian mathematician of the sixteenth century. Almost 
any book on physics describes this simple apparatus. 
The pictures on page 24 —by W. H. W. Bicknell, the 
distinguished American etcher, who made a number of 
pinhole-photographs just for amusement— show the 
difference in sharpness of definition between a short 
draw (distance from pinhole to plate) and a long draw. 
The pictorial quality of these pictures is obvious, but 
this is due entirely to the camerist. Data: No. 1, 
No. 11 needle-hole; noon, bright sun; home-made box- 
camera; 30 seconds’ exposure; 8 x 10 Seed 26x plate ; 
Rodinal 1 to 25; No. 2, 15 minutes’ exposure. 

John Burdett Wills has made a particular study of 
pinhole-work, applying it successfully to a variety of 
subjects, as shown by several admirable pictures on 
pp. 27 and 29. Data: “ Architectural Study ” — View- 
camera; No. 10 needle-hole; 10-inch draw; Dee., 1.30 
p.M.; clear, bright sun; 15 seconds; 5 x 7 Cramer 
Crown; pyro; Velox print. ‘ The Chalet’ — No. 10 
needle-hole; 81-inch draw; May, 4 p.m.; clear, bright 
sun; 70 seconds; Cramer Inst. Iso. ‘‘ Baroness Roths- 
child ” —-No. 11 needle-hole; 10-inch draw; August, 
11 A.M. ; near a window; hazy outside ; about 144 hours; 
Sx 10 Platinum print; petals of rose opened a little 
during exposure. ‘‘ Abutments—Shasheen River” — 
No. 10 needle-hole ; 8-inch draw ; August, noon; cloudy, 
1! minutes. 

Among the interpreters of child-life, none surpasses 
Mrs. W. W. Pearce, whose expressive and finely-modeled 
portrait of a young girl —a prenounced brunette — ap- 
pears on page 30. Data: 8 x 10 studio camera; Dec., 
2 pMm.; light, fair; B. & L. Extra Rapid R. R.; 14- 
inch focus; F/6.5; used at full opening; 1 second; 
Seed 27; pyro; Angelo Platinum print. 

Owing to the individual manner in which the artist 
produced his print, the picture on page 31 has little 
resemblance to the conventional photograph. At first 
glance it suggests a copy of an oil-painting, executed 
with uncommon breadth of chiaroscuro. It is a picture 
full of rugged power and suggestion, and presents an 
unusual pictorial effect. The author is a prominent 
professional practitioner in Edinburgh. The modus 
operandi is as follows: January, noon; fog and sleet 
with watery sunshine struggling through; 61g x 814 
view-camera; Dallmeyer R. R. lens; 15-inch focus; 
stop, F/8; 14 second exposure; Cadett Lightning plate ; 
pyro-soda; printing-process, oil; original negative en- 
larged on a 12 x 15-inch plate and printed in oil, streng- 
thening the shaft of light and subduing detail at the 
bottom of the print. 


Our Monthly Competition 


TASTEFULLY-ARRANGED interiors have formed the 
subject of previous contests, but their artistic treatment 
had not been seriously considered either by the editor or 
the contributor. This phase of the matter proved a 
stumbling-block to many, and for that reason most of 
the contributions to this contest possessed only technical 
merit. Many could not get beyond the mere technique, 
and general similarity in this respect was the conse- 


quence. Individuality of selection and treatment was 
not much in evidence. The best of this class was offi- 
cially recognized, but the highest two prizes went to 
interpretations — pictures which united satisfactorily 
technique with a high degree of expression and the per- 
sonal touch. Such we believe to be the aim of the 
higher, advanced photography. 

Edward R. Dickson — one of those modest, sterling 
artists of the camera, who have quietly and by dignified, 
legitimate methods gained artistic eminence — won the 
highest honor in this competition but, having now three 
such successes to his credit, will not participate in 
Round Robin Guild contests in the future, although ex- 
amples of his work will continue to appear in these 
pages. The character of his individuality was analyzed 
in the June issue, which contained his prize-picture, 
“ The Lost Pleiad.”” It is again exemplified in his origi- 
nal and refined portrayal of a corner of the Metropolitan 
Art Museum, page 34. The statue silhouetted against 
the light is a bronze copy of “ The Resting Mercury” 
in the Museum of Naples. Data: Seneca 8 x 10 View- 
Camera; “Smith” lens; F/8; 18-inch focus; stop F/22; 
February, 1911,5 p.m. ; strong light ; 16 minutes ; Stand- 
ard Orthonon ; Rodinal ; 8 x 10 American Platinum print. 

R. M. Weed achieved his success by modest means. 
The subject, an Italian kitchen, page 35, is neither im- 
posing nor elaborate. It is a simple, straightforward 
composition; well balanced; harmonious; broadly 
treated, and without one discordant note. Data: April; 
very poorly lighted ; 314 x 414 Kodak; filmpack ; Goerz 
Dagor; F/6.8; used at full aperture ; 5 minutes; Metol- 
Hydro; 7 x 9 Royal Bromide, redeveloped. 

The interior capturing the third prize, page 36, shows 
a living-room, tastefully arranged, probably as it usually 
appears. The view-point is well chosen and there are 
no distracting lights or masses. Data: September, 
10 a.m.; bright light; Voigtliinder & Son’s Collinear. 
Series II, No. 4; used on 644 x 8'5 Orthonon plate with 
stop at F/64; 20 minutes; pyro-soda tank development ; 
Cyko Plat. sulphide-toned -print. 

‘““A Foggy Morning,” by Leon Jeanne, received an 
Honorable Mention in the competition, “ My Favorite 
Photograph,” but was crowded out of the issue in 
which the other awards were reproduced. Data: 5 x 7 
Graphic; 63g"-Protar, F/6.3; November, 11 a.m.; 
light weak, foggy; Standard Ortho. 


Beginners’ Contest 


THE last competition in this class produced few satis- 
factory contributions, and only one award was made, viz: 
the third prize, page 36. The principal object is well 
spaced and the technique excellent. Data: bright day 
in January; R. R. lens; stop F/8; 450 second ; 
Lumiére Blue-Label Plate; Eiko-hydro; Cyko print. 


Camera-Tours in New England 


Europe for those camerists who have ample time and 
money! For the others we recommend New England, 
with its unlimited wealth of scenic beauties. The 
mountains of Maine and New Hampshire offer delightful 
camera-subjects, in regions most accessible. Lakes, 
streams, waterfalls, fields, meadows, forests and moun- 
tains vie with each other to win the favor of the camer- 
ist. Here, indeed, is camera-material for all, and to 
suit the taste of the most exacting. 

Full information regarding this beautiful region — the 
garden spot of the East — including hotel and boarding- 
house accommodations and a large, complete map is 
contained in an illustrated pamphlet entitled ‘“ New 
England Vacation-Resorts,”’ a copy of which will be sent 
free for the asking by addressing Advertising-Bureau, 
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Room 537, South Station, Boston, Mass. 
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Photographic Flower-Studies 


AmonG the many books published on botany or in 
the form of flower-guides, there are but few of which 
the illustrations are trustworthy means of identification. 
Those which are drawn by hand and then colored are 
often quite inadequate, both in form and color. Much 
better than colored pictures produced by chromo-lithog- 
raphy are technically-perfect photographs from nature. 
Mr. Claude L. Powers, of Claremont, N. H., has pro- 
duced a series of about one hundred different flowers 
which are not only perfect examples of photography, but 
possess considerable artistic merit. We had the pleas- 
ure to produce six of Mr. Powers’ collection in the last 
issue, which were selected from a very large number, all 
of them of great technical beauty. Mr. Powers states 
that he has filled many orders for these flower-studies, 
in platinum and carbon, at 50 cents each, but he is pre- 
pared to make up aset of any number, for the readers of 
Puoro-Era Magazine, at a much lower price. Those 
who are interested in wild flowers may wish to commu- 
nicate with Mr. Powers, who operates a_ professional 
studio at Claremont, N. H. 


High-Minded Craftsmen 
REGARDLEsS of any law which prohibits the illegiti- 
mate use of sitters’ portraits by photographers, many 
high-class practitioners take a decided stand in this 
matter. They have notices in their reception-rooms and 
studios informing patrons that their portraits and nega- 
tives are in safe keeping, and that prints will be delivered 
to no one except on a written and signed order from the 
sitter. Such practitioners also announce that fact on 
their stationery, which is usually of a tasteful and digni- 
fied character. J. H. Garo, J. C. Strauss, Frank Scott 
Clark and other portraitists of this class have on their 
letter-heads the following statement: ‘“ No portraits 
given out for publication without the permission of the 
subject.” 
If all photographers had done this as conscientiously, 
there would be no need for laws to protect the public 
against unscrupulous members of the craft. 


A Well-Merited Tribute 


AmonG the collections of prints which have engaged 
the attention of the art-critics this year is William H. 
Phillips’ series of fifty Spanish views, now touring the 
country. The eminent pictorialist has twice visited the 
Iberian peninsula with his camera and has interpreted 
the spirit and beauty of Spanish architecture in a most 
impressive manner. PuHoro-ErA had the pleasure to 
acquaint its readers with these admirable camera-im- 
pressions — presenting seventeen plates in the January 
issue — and is pleased to see that its high praise of 
these pictures has been endorsed by the American daily 
ne wspaper-press. 

We herewith reprint the opinion of William Howe 
Downes, Boston’s foremost art-critic : 

“Of high artistic quality are the photographs of 
Spain by Mr. Phillips, now on exhibition at the rooms of 
the Boston Camera Club. It would be a difficult matter 
to find a country richer in good material for the photo- 
grapher than Spain. Nevertheless, the paramount 
factor in the success of the photographic artist is the 
personal equation, and one must give the largest degree 
of credit to Mr. Phillips for his sure instinct for the 
most effective, the most interesting, and the most pic- 


turesque subjects. Even in the Alhambra, that most 
exhaustively utilized storehouse of pictorial motives, his 
originality of choice has not failed him, and there is al- 
most always something unexpected and impressive in his 
prints. Naturally, architecture predominates in the en- 
tire series, but it is architecture as seen in connection 
with landscape and human life, not as an isolated art. 
The itinerary takes in all, or nearly all, the most inter- 
esting cities of the Iberian peninsula, including Cordova, 
Seville, Granada, Cadiz, Ronda, Saragossa, Segovia, 
Toledo, Burgos, Valladolid, Avila and Triana. Perhaps 
the most striking and novel motives are those from 
Segovia, and Toledo, as usual, yields many subjects of 
great interest. One of the most striking negative merits 
of the series as a whole is its successful avoidance of the 
conventional and the commonplace.” — Boston Evening 
Transcript. 
A Mysterious Theft 

A WELL-KNOWN Boston amateur was seated in an 
open car one warm day in May en route to Franklin 
Park, a favorite haunt of camerists. Reflecting upon 
the pictures he was going to take, he consulted his Well- 
come Photo-Exposure Record and Diary, which he with- 
drew from his inside coat-pocket, and soon afterwards 
replaced. He then became aware that the two remain- 
ing seats, one on each side of him, were being occupied 
by two large men. He also realized that, in consequence, 
he was being tightly squeezed. He felt as though he 
were being held in a vise. Arriving at his destination, 
he managed to rise and leave the car. Somehow he sus- 
pected that he had been relieved of something. On in- 
vestigating he discovered that his camera was intact, his 
watch and his pocketbook had not been disturbed ; but 
his precious record-diary was gone! Had the thief been 
color-blind and mistaken it for his pocketbook ? Or was 
he, perchance, an amateur photographer, who, unable to 
procure a 1911 exposure-record, had resorted to desper- 
ate means to obtain the coveted object? The current 
edition had been exhausted long ago, and the disconso- 
late camerist, unable to replace it, now offers $1.00 for 
one in good condition. Immediate replies may be sent 
to the editor. 


Only One 


WE are asked to state the reason why * Who’s Who 
in America,” with its huge list of notables in art, 
music, literature, politics and finance. does not contain 
the names of eminent American photographers. 

All we can say is that as soon as the publishers of the 
popular biographical dictionary are impressed with the 
fact that photography is a fine art or even the hand- 
maid of art, they will, no doubt, include the names of 
distinguished photographic craftsmen and pictorialists 
in a future edition. Even now there are photographers 
whose names are certainly as well, if not better, known 
to the great American public than those of many pro- 
fessional men mentioned in the bulky red volume. 

But hold! We have a copy of the work, and a care- 
ful examination reveals the name of just one, and only 
one, photographer! Can our readers divine his name ? 


N 


“ T VALUE your journal so highly that I am having sev- 
eral of my past years’ subscription to PHoro-Era bound 
in handsome leather bindings as an addition to my 
library. Mrs. H. A. Frencu.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 

















Newark Museum Association Exhibit 





Because of its interest in modern pictorial photo- 
graphy, and to demonstrate Newark’s sensibility to art, 
the Newark Museum Association of Newark, N. J., held 
an exhibition of photographs during the months of 
April and May in the art-galleries of the Free Public 
Library. The Newark Museum Association was incor- 
porated under the laws of New Jersey to establish in the 
city of Newark a museum for the reception of art, 
science, history and technology, and to encourage the 
study of the arts and sciences. Under the guidance of 
Mr. John Cotton Dana, the Museum has held many im- 
portant exhibitions of paintings and Oriental art-objects, 
and rejoices in the possession of a unique collection of 
Japanese prints. The efforts of the Museum were di- 
rected primarily to show the citizens of Newark the 
artistic achievements of those who have chosen the 
camera as a means of expression. Although everything 
was arranged without elaborate preparations, students, 
members of various camera clubs and visitors from New 
York and other cities evidenced interest by their pres- 
ence; showing the gradual awakening of the public to 
appreciation of photography as a medium of art-expres- 
sion. With such a disposition to co-operate, no reason is 
apparent why photographic exhibitions may not be 
wholly conducted along similar lines by Museums show- 
ing an inclination to be interested in modern pictorial 
photography. 

The prints represented the works of D. O. Hill, Clar- 
ence H. White, George H. Seeley, Alvin Langdon Co- 
burn, Baron De Meyer, Gertrude Kiisebier, Paul Lewis 
Anderson, Karl Struss, Wm. E. Macnaughtan, Alice 
Boughton and many other well known pictorialists, as 
well as the work of students from the Photographie De- 
partments of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
and the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. The 
collection was presented, not as an irrefutable argument 
demonstrating the last word in the art of photography— 
since the work is not faultless — but rather to show the 
accomplishments of a group of sincere workers actuated 
by love of the beautiful and to exhibit the possibilities 
of the camera. 

We feel too well the passing of the era of micro- 
scopic rendition as the only form of expression, impart- 
ing as it does no higher evidence of life than an ingenious 
counterfeit of the substance in view. Love of chemistry 
no longer dominates the feeling for line and for mass. 
An indefinable something, superadded to the elemental 
fact or idea, bestows refinement and delight. The col- 





lection served to show the absence of hand-manipulated 
prints having the semblance of other crafts, and the re- 
tention of the beauty of straight photography. Imitation 
is an admission of inferiority. If, however, other artists 
are accorded the privilege to express themselves in mass 
or in detail, within the canons of art, the same liberty of 
action should be the heritage of the artist-photographer. 
One’s attitude, therefore, must be governed by one’s own 
feelings. 

To Mr. Max Weber of New York was entrusted the 
hanging of the pictures, and he showed his exceptional 
ability in their presentation as an architectural whole. 
The Alcove Room, containing chiefly ‘the work of the 
students and of PHoro-Era prize-winners, was most in- 
teresting; the print of each worker being hung in little 
alcoves, becoming thereby more intimate in their rela- 
tion to the observer than the prints in the larger gallery. 
The walls of the main gallery were pleasingly toned by 
the discriminate employment of various colors of cheese- 
cloth, on which the pictures were hung in single line; 
some of the individual works shown in a group, while 
others were placed at such intervals as to break the con- 
tinuity of line. About the rooms, on specially con- 
structed pedestals, were placed specimens of keramic art 
from potteries in Newark. 

In point of comparison, therefore, it is modest to as- 
sert that the exhibition vied in beauty and excellence 
with the most pretentious held in this country, and that 
it was a success. 

It will be interesting to follow the future achieve- 
ments of the younger workers who have shown such de- 
cision of purpose, among whom are: Charles B. Denny, 
Francesca Bostwick, Amy Whittemore, Eleanor Pitman, 
Edith R. Tracy, Horace E. Stout, H. H. Moore and 
Fleda E. Griffith. 

In terminating this brief review, felicitations are ex- 
tended the Newark Museum on its adoption of so broad 
a recognition of art, irrespective of medium. I desire to 
express the gratitude we in Newark have felt in viewing 
a display unique in the chronicles of photographic at- 
tainment. It is worth noting that the Museum pur- 
chased for its permanent collection prints which were 
shown in this exhibition. — Edward R. Dickson. 


A Belgian Exhibition 


THE BELGIAN PHoTroGRAPHIC AssociATION will hold 
a prize-contest and exhibition in November, 1911, with 
entries closing Oct. 31. American amateurs are re- 
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Prints should be marked with 
some device, a duplicate of which should be placed upon 
a sealed envelope containing the name and address of the 


quested to contribute. 


sender. They should be mounted, but not framed, and 
must be delivered, carriage paid, to M. Robert, Asst. 
See’y Belgian Photographic Association, Palace du Midi, 
Brussels, Belgium, on or before Oct. 31. The package 
should be marked, ‘“ Print-Competition Closing Oct. 31, 
1911.” A contestant may send several sets of four 
prints each, but can receive only one prize. The prizes 
are five in number, ranging from 200 franes ($40) toa 
bronze medal. All prints which are accepted will be- 
come the property of the Association, which reserves the 
right, to reproduce them in its Bulletin, in which case 
the author will receive 25 proofs. Unsuccessful prints 
will be returned before January 31, 1912. Prints smaller 
than 5 x7 are barred. 


The Eighth American Salon 


Berore this is in print, the prospectus of the Eighth 
American Salon will be out and will be mailed to all 
whose names appear on our mailing-list. If you are not 
sure that your name is there, please drop a card to the 
secretary, who will send you one. 

The management is very desirous to have all our 
pictorialists represented in the American Salon by at 
least one print, and, while we can only persuade, we do 
think that our labors, which are given freely and enthu- 
siastically, should be rewarded by the best collection of 
work ever assembled. Even now, the museums are 
writing for dates, showing that the Salon is an estab- 
lished event as well as how high pictorial photography 
stands in the art-world. 

It is sheer foolishness to say or think that more honor 
awaits one ina foreign clime, where all artistic efforts 
are bound by certain fixed rules, where all efforts are to 
please a certain body of men—small in number and, 
consequently, narrow in view — while here, with the 
Salon traveling from city to city, from art-center to art- 
center — where the people are as different in their feel- 
ing, environment and artistic temperament as if they were 
of different countries in all but their adaptability, which 
is the rare national trait, your work is given crucial test. 
The judgment and applause of Americans are more to be 
coveted than those of any other country. 

The Eighth Salon will be limited to one hundred and 
fifty frames, correcting the statement I made in the 
June issue of PuHoro-Era. Any particulars will be 
given gladly by the secretary, C. C. Taylor, 3223 Cam- 
bridge Avenue, Toledo, O. 


The Camera Club of New York 


In spite of the fact that the quarters of the New 
York Camera Club are probably the most spacious and 
complete of any similar organization in the world, the 
Club, at its last meeting, May 4, voted to abandon its 
present location and move into even more commodious 
quarters. These are to be located on the top of a twenty- 
story building now being erected at 58th Street and 
Broadway. A plan of the new quarters was thrown on 
the screen at this meeting, and the arrangements and 
facilities fully discussed. The general idea was received 
with intense enthusiasm. The new home will lack 
nothing in the way of first-class and most approved 
equipment, appliances and facilities, so that the Camera 
Club of New York should stand asa model institution in 
this or any other country. The new quarters will not be 
ready for nearly a year. The Club is in fine working- 
trim and an exceedingly prosperous condition. All is 


peace and harmony, for there is no one in the Club who 
seems to be inspired with a mission to create dissensions 
among the ranks. 


Many of the members are producing 





first-class pictorial work and maintain the reputation of 
the Club as a soundly-active and influential body. 


The Montreal Exhibition 


Tue Montreal Amateur Athletic Association Camera 
Club held its Fifth Annual Exhibition in the Life- 
Members’ Room of the Association from April 17 to 22. 
There were nearly 200 pictures hung, including entries 
from various parts of Canada, the United States and 
England, many of which displayed artistic qualities of a 
high standard. The exhibits were classified and awards 
made as follows: 

Open Class A, for figure-studies: First prize, W. S. 
Fife (Toronto) “Simple Life in Toronto.” Second 
prize, H. Y. Siimmons (London, Eng.) ‘ Salomé — The 
Head.” 

Open Class B, for all other subjects: First prize, A. M. 
Bryson (The M. A. A. A. Camera Club) “ Solitude.” 
Second prize, B. F. Langland (Milwaukee) “ Evening 
Landscape.” 

Club Class: First prize, W. R. Allen, “ The Willows.” 
Second prize, A. M. Bryson, ‘‘ November.”’ Green prize 
(Club) Chas. Adkin, ‘On Paul’s Cray Common.” The 
prizes were silver plaques for firsts and bronze plaques 
for the others. In addition to the above, the following 
received certificates of Honorable Mention: Wm. Arm- 
bruster (Jersey City) ‘‘ Grazing”; John Dove (Phila- 
delphia) “Sunlight and Shadow”; B. F. Langland 
(Milwaukee) “ A City By-Way”; H. Mackie (Toronto) 
“Idly Waiting Time and Tide”; G. A. Melville 
(M. A, A. A. Camera Club) “ The Student”; Mme. Pel- 
oquin (Montreal) ‘“* A Country Woman”; and A. Van 
(Toronto) “ Sparrows.” 

The Club held its Annual Meeting on April 28, in the 
Club House, Peel Street, when the following were elected 
to office: President, W. A. Allen ; Vice-President, G. A. 
Melville ; Recording Secretary-Treasurer, Chas. Adkin; 
Corresponding Secretary, P. S. Robinson; Executive 
Committee, M. Barford, Arthur MeNally and Arthur M. 
Russell. During the past year the Club premises have 
been remodeled and extended, which improvements 
have doubled the working-accommodations. All com- 
munications should be addressed to the Corresponding 
Secretary, 250 Peel Street, Montreal, Canada. 


Union Camera Club 


Tue Annual Meeting of the B. Y. M. C. Union Cam- 
era Club was held in their Club Room, 48 Boylston 
Street, on Tuesday evening, May 2. 

The following officers were re-elected for the coming 
year: F. W. Hill, President; H. A. Stanley, Vice-Presi- 
dent; P. T. Cain, Treasurer; H. E. Bump, Secretary. 
The Treasurer reported the Club finances to be in excel- 
lent shape, with a substantial balance on hand. The 
Secretary reported a total active membership of forty- 
four (44), twenty (20) of whom were present at the 
meeting. The Entertainment-Committee gave an inter- 
esting talk illustrated with lantern-slides of the April 
Monthly Outing of the Club, which was held at Marble- 
head on April 19. Light refreshments were served 
later and a general smoke-talk was held among the 
members. 


Harry Coutant 


An Expert PHOTOGRAPHER who has recently left 
the amateur ranks and become a professional is Harry 
Coutant. He sends us a card stating that he is prepared 
to execute commissions for all kinds of photographs, in- 
cluding negatives and positives for motion-pictures. He 
is also prepared to do photo-finishing which is different 
from the usual commercial sort. Mr. Coutant may be 


addressed at 18 Alice Court, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


or 
nw 
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The St, Paul Armory 


Why Is a Congress? 


To all of us who were fortunate enough to partici- 
pate in the sessions of the Congress of Photography at 
Milwaukee, further questions of intents and purposes 
would seem superfluous. But I have been asked to 
furnish the photographic press with an article relating 
to the Congress, and this is the way it looks to me. The 
Congress, composed as it is, of elected representatives 
from all of the minor associations, must prove a strong 
factor for safety. It is natural to presume that these 
delegates are the best available timber in the Association, 
and competent to analyze any proposition which may be 
brought before them and reach the proper conclusion. 

We all know that some ill-advised motions have 
passed on the Convention-floor because of lack of delib- 
eration and understanding on the part of members of 
the Association, and by bringing questions affecting our 
welfare before the Congress we may reasonably expect 
better results in legislation. 

Now, the state associations affiliating with the Con- 
gress will receive even more benefit, for they are then an 
integral part of the Photographers’ Association of Amer- 
ica. Then there is the material benefit in the saving of 
initiation-fees, and the difference in the annual dues, all 
of which is explained in the Constitution. 

This year, at ST. PAUL, there will be many ques- 
tions of vital importance that may lead to great results 
brought before the Congress. In the matter of se- 
lecting meeting-places, we must realize the possibility 
that sufficient votes might be secured on the floor of the 
Convention to hold the meeting in the same part of the 
country indefinitely. This is surely a dangerous condi- 
tion and might sometime result in the disruption of the 
Photographers’ Association of America. For a remedy, 
we propose a line dividing the East from the West, pho- 
tographically speaking, together with an amendment to 
the Constitution, providing that annual meetings shall 
be held alternately each side of the line. 

I trust that all delegates will give this their careful 
consideration and come to St. Paul ready to carry the 
matter to a successful issue. Another question which 
might receive our attention is, the proposed Parcels- 
Post, or perhaps a special Photographic Rate. Express- 
Rates might be altered to our advantage; in fact, 
anything affecting the welfare of Photographers may be 
discussed and recommendations made to the Photo- 
graphers’ Association of America for final action. The 
Academy project, although it has passed from the hands 
of the Congress, may yet require further consideration 
by that body. Although the Congress of Photography 
is only two years old, its work has proved so effective, 


and its power for good so great, that it is safe to pre- 
dict wonderful achievements for the future. — Ben 
Larrimer, First Vice-President P. A. of A. 





Bridgeport Convention a Record-Breaker ! 


WE ANNOUNCED in our last issue that the Convention 
of the New England Photographers’ Association at 
Bridgeport, Conn., next September, bade fair to be a 
most interesting event. Now we learn that it will be a 
record-breaker in every way. Although Vice-President 
J. P. Haley, by the use of his great influence in Bridge- 
port, secured the use of the magnificent new armory, 
even this large building has already proved too small, so 
great has been the demand for exhibition-space by man- 
ufacturers. The officers have acted promptly to meet 
the emergency. Ata meeting held at Bridgeport late in 
May it was decided to transfer the site to Steeple-Chase 
Island. The Island is reached by boat from a wharf 
within sight of the railway station and will prove a de- 
lightfully cool as well as a most commodious situation. 
One of the largest buildings will be set apart particu- 
larly for the display of members’ work, which will need 
all the space available in the hall, which is 59 x 140 ft. 
The business-sessions will be held in the theater, also 
demonstrations ; and the manufacturers’ displays will be 
cared for in the many other convenient buildings of 
Bridgeport’s “‘ Coney Island.” 





The convention of the N. E. Association, at Bridge- 
port, Conn., this year, will be full of pleasant surprises. 
Some of these have already been revealed. One of the 
latest is the button to be worn by members at the con- 
vention. Without exception this button excels any we 
have ever seen issued for any photographic event, as 
regards novelty and beauty of design, which is due 
chiefly to the apparently cabalistic characters in the 
center of the emblem -—the name of the president, ex- 
pressed in Arabic. 

The buttons issued for active members correspond 
in design to the illustration which was published in 
Puoro-Era last month —a field in red enamel, contain- 
ing gold characters in Arabic, encircled by a gold band 
bearing in relief the initials of the Association and the 
year and place of meeting. This button is to be worn 
by active members. 

Dealers and associate members will wear a button of 
the same design, except the border is in black enamel 
with gold letters showing through, the central field and 
the Arabic characters being in gold. 

Ladies will wear the same design in the form of a 
brooch, but all gold. This, perhaps, is significant. 
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The Wollensak Skyshade Shutter 


LANDSCAPE-PHOTOGRAPHERS who prefer to secure 
clouds on the same plate with the foreground must have 
been troubled, at times, as we have been, to select appa- 
ratus which will do the work when the contrast be- 
tween the bright sky and the dark nearer planes is 
excessive. The use of a double-coated ortho. plate with 
a deep-colored ray-filter, to be sure, is sometimes success- 
ful; but in most cases some method of exposing the sky 
less than the foreground is necessary. The Wollensak 
Skyshade Shutter solves the problem of equalizing the 
illumination, even. with plain plates, for it is provided 
with a single leaf which rises from the bottom, thus 
giving the sky about 14 the exposure of the foreground. 
Speeds from 1 second to 400 are provided on the “ in- 
stantaneous ” marking, as well as * bulb” and “ time.” 
The back of the shutter is provided with an ingenious 
clamp for fastening the shutter to the lens-mount, so 
that the instrument does not in any way interfere with 
the use of a between-the-lens shutter on the same objec- 
tive. The shutter is elegantly put up ina neat leather- 
covered case for protection from injury when not in use. 
We have been using one with a great deal of satisfac- 
tion, as it gives printable clouds on common plates and 
hence does away with bald-headed skies. 


H. Oliver Bodine 


Havine severed his connection with The Photo-Crafts 
Shops of Racine, Mr. H. Oliver Bodine has accepted a 
position as Director of Publicity and Trade-Promotion 
for the Wollensak Optical Company, Rochester, New 
York. We congratulate the Rochester firm on the 
acquisition of so bright and hustling a business-man as 
Mr. Bodine. During the two years that he was manager 
of the Shops he built up a large mail-order trade all 
over the country by skilful advertising, making many 
warm personal friends who sent him work because of 
the care and skill which he puts into all that he does. 
Recently, when he was in Boston, we had the pleasure 
of a chat in which he informed us that PHoro-Era has 
been a potent factor in the success of The Photo-Crafts 
Shops. In his new environment Mr. Bodine will un- 
doubtedly accomplish great things, for the Wollensak 
Optical Company has a splendid line of high-class goods 
and has “not yet begun to fight,” as Paul Jones said 
when the Captain of the Serapis called on him to sur- 
render. Our readers are advised to turn to the March 
issue and follow their advertisements from the beginning. 


A Darkroom for Travelers 


WE had the pleasure recently to spend a week-end at 
the seashore in a neighboring state, and, having been 
there before and knowing that no darkroom — not even 
a closet — was available, we bought an Ingento Chang- 
ing Bag, made by Burke and James. It was indeed a de- 
lightful experience to sit on the cool, breezy porch, 
chatting with the ladies, while we unloaded the exposed 
plates, packed them into plate-boxes and reloaded for 
the next batch of pictures. The bag is so simple and 
easy to use that we wonder we did not buy it before. 
Those who use the tank—for example, the Ingento 
Series C — can readily load it in the bag and put the 
light-tight inner tank into the outer tank containing the 
developer in daylight. Thus this ingenious changing- 
bag confers on the user of plates all the benefits usually 
associated with the use of roll-films. 


The Pancratic Telephoto Lens 


Wirs the opening of the outdoor-season, many ama- 
teurs who go to the seashore or to the mountains will 
find themselves handicapped by lack of a long-focus 
outfit. For such there is a cheap and easy solution 
of the problem of getting a large image of distant 
objects without buying a larger camera. We refer to 
the Pancratic Telephoto Lens, made by the Gundlach- 
Manhattan Optical Company and advertised in this is- 
sue. This objective is a complete photographic lens 
which screws into the regular shutter in place of the 
cells of the rapid rectilinear regularly supplied and 
gives from 3 to 8 diameters’ magnification, depending 
on the bellows-length of the camera. For example, a 
Korona III, with eight-inch draw, allows a 5x magnifi- 
cation with a light-circle of 544”. For 8x, a 23” bellows 
is required. An interesting illustrated circular will be 
sent free to our readers on application. 

The Korona cameras, by the way, should be investi- 
gated by workers contemplating the purchase of new 
apparatus. We have ourselves just bought a Series III 
Korona and fitted a 6” anastigmat to it for hand-camera 
work on days when the heavy and cumbersome view-box 
must be left at home. Such an instrument, equipped 
with a Turner-Reich anastigmat, makes an ideal outfit 
for general work, as it possesses all the adjustments 
necessary for the making of perfect pictures. 


George G. Cross 


HavinG conducted the photo-finishing department of 
the Robey-French Company of Boston with great suc- 
cess for several years, Mr. Cross has accepted a posi- 
tion with George Murphy, Inc., 57 East 9th Street, New 
York City. A Connecticut Yankee, and possessed of all 
the ingenuity usually accompanying birth in the Nut- 
meg State, Mr. Cross has invented many labor-saving 
devices which have been widely copied by large estab- 
lishments throughout the country. The unusually high 
standard of excellence maintained by his department 
has made the reputation of Robey-French for photo- 
finishing one of the best in the country. We congratu- 
late Mr. Cross on his advancement and George Murphy, 
Inc. on having obtained his services. 


Two Imperial Booklets 


WE have received an advance-copy of The Imperial 
Handbook and one on Faults in Negatives from G. Gen- 
nert, New York and Chicago, the American Agent for 
The Imperial Dryplate Company. The first-named con- 
tains helpful articles on many topics of interest to 
every photographic worker, chief of which is a remark- 
ably well illustrated article on “ Varying the Exposure 
According to the Subject.’’ The classification of sub- 
jects is particularly full and precise, and the pictures 
make clear the various divisions so that users of the 
Imperial Exposure-Caleulator should have no difficulty 
to determine just how to treat any scene presenting 
itself before their lenses. There are other helpful 
papers and a complete list of the Imperial manufac- 
tures, with formule for developers, including the fa- 
mous “ Imperial Standard ’’ pyro-metol. 

The other booklet explains in great detail the causes 
of defects in negatives and tells precisely how to avoid 
them in future. The cuts are reproductions of faulty 
negatives, the full series providing perhaps the best 
object-lesson for the beginner which we have ever seen 
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in print. Our readers, even the most advanced, will 
find in these two books material which will prove help- 
ful, so we advise them to send at once for copies, address- 
ing the nearer office. 


Pictures of Game and of Children Wanted 


THE Bausch & Lomb Optical Company desires to 
secure pictures of game and also child-studies in the 
home, made with Tessar or Protar Lenses. Anyone 
having negatives of interest in these lines will do well to 
communicate with the Company, addressing Department 
R and mentioning PHoro-ERA. 


The Watkins Time-Developer 


Ar our request, Mr. E. H. Washburn of The Boston 
Camera Club tested the Watkins Time-Developer. He 
has submitted negatives and prints which demonstrate 
that the method is quite reliable and particularly fitted 
to the needs of the beginner, who often has great diffi- 
culty to determine just when to stop development. The 
plan of using a calculator for different temperatures in 
combination with a classification of development-speeds 
of plates and films reduces the matter to a certainty and 
ensures very good average results. 


The Bissell Colleges 


Mr. LeRoy KE ttoae, a student in 1905, has just 
been elected Secretary of the Inter-Mountain Photo- 
graphers’ Association of Colorado, Utah, Nevada and 
Idaho. His exhibit at their recent convention was the 
one selected to be sent to the National Convention at 
St. Paul in July. 

Pres. L. H. Bisset has just added to his garage a 
very fine high-power touring-car for road-work and also 
for meeting students at trains. He and Mrs. Bissell 
have decided to make the trip to St. Paul in it to 
attend the National Photographers’ Convention in July. 


Prints for Coloring 


In coloring photographs with transparent colors much 
disappointment is caused by using too absorbent a paper. 
The color sinks into the paper and helps to lose the de- 
tail. A heavy paper with rough finish well coated with 
emulsion gives a fine result. A smooth, shiny surface is 
likely to be too showy. Selection of subject as well as 
of printing-paper has a great deal to do with the result. 
Prints must not be too dark. Our readers should bear 
these remarks in mind when sending prints to be colored 
to Mr. Reeves, whom we recommend and whose adver- 
tisement will be found in our Classified Department. 


High-Class Spirit-Levels 


Tue Taytor-Horson Company, importers of Cooke 
Lenses, remind us that they have a special circular on 
the T. T. and H. spirit-levels. They are distinguished 
by the same superior workmanship and finish which 
make the Cooke Lenses the most beautiful on the mar- 
ket. We owned one for over seven years before it ran 
dry and have just replaced it with a new one. The cir- 
cular will be sent free to readers mentioning PHoro-ERA 
on application to the Taylor-Hobson Co., 1135 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


Photo-Era’s Advertising- Value 


A Boston DEALER who has hitherto marketed his 
specialty on a small scale, without advertising, has 
recently taken space in our pages. When asked whether 
he would repeat, he replied, ‘‘ Yes; but I shall have to 
increase my manufacturing-facilities. My ad. has brought 
in so many orders that I am having all I can do to put 
the goods properly through the shop.” 








A Flashlight Accident 


FLASHLIGHT-PHOTOGRAPHY is not always unattended 


with danger, as the picture given above proves. The 
incident happened many years ago to a friend of the 
editor’s and was the result of attempting to use in a 
closed or “ blow-through ” lamp one of the earliest of 
the explosive flash-compounds. Luckily, the operator 
escaped with minor injuries and the loss of his camera, 
although the plate in the holder was not harmed. 

Great improvements have been made in recent years, 
so that now the amateur may confidently use such ex- 
cellent products as the Agfa Flashlamp and Blitzlicht 
Powder with no element of danger, provided ordinary 
care is used. The Spred-Lite Lamp is another excel- 
lent form which is quite safe when used with any of the 
standard flash-powders. For absolute safety, probably 
no device surpasses the Eastman Flash-Sheets, when- 
ever a “ time ” flash is desirable. 


The Sylvar Lens 


HiGH quality at a low price is the most fitting way to 
describe the Sylvar Lens. It is made in all sizes and 
can also be had in sets of cells to fit any of the standard 
shutters furnished with the general line of hand-cameras. 
It is an anastigmat lens with the highest degree of effi- 
ciency, working at F/6.8. It is also fitted to the pop- 
ular Compound Shutter, efficient up to 4450 second, 
forming the chief feature of the Sylvar Camera — com- 
pact, light and “taking.” Ask your dealer, or write to 
G. Gennert, 24-26 E. 13th St., New York City, or 16-20 
State St., Chicago, Ill., for a ten-days’ free trial and see 
the wonderful improvement in your pictures. 





Another Impostor 


THE police of the Fiftieth Street station in Chicago 
are hunting for a man representing himself as being a 
solicitor for a photographic concern:' -His plan was to 
collect $5 from his victims, leaving coupons “ good for a 
dozen pictures” if presented at the studio within the 
next week. But there is no such studio. — Abel’s Photo- 


graphic Weekly. 
Richard W. Sears 


“ Dick ” SEARs, the popular newspaper-photographer 
of Boston, has lately entered the lecture-field, and has 
given talks on newspaper-photography before various 
clubs and societies. On one occasion he took his last 
photograph, a flashlight in the Cambridge subway, at 
4.45 and showed it asa lantern-slide at 8 P.M. Sears 
was also elected vice-president of the newly-formed as- 
sociation of the Boston newspaper-photographers. 
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A Note on Sending Prints Safely 


Tuar our readers may not think us captious critics, 
we reprint below the note which has for some months 
been used on the Competitions Page, together with a pic- 
ture illustrating the need of the caution given. The pic- 
ture represents the condition in which Mr. Dundas Todd’s 
magnificent telephotograph of Mount Baker reached 
the editor. This print was the second sent to us — both 
being ruined because the corrugated-board from which 
the mailing-device was made consists of a single thick- 
ness of soft and flabby texture. We were thus unable 
to present this highly-successful effort to our readers. 
It is doubtful whether any really safe photo-mailing de- 
vice has yet been placed on the market, so we advise 
our contributors to give all the present devices a wide 
berth and to follow closely the directions here repro- 
duced. 

Ir is strange that workers sending us prints persist in 
enclosing them between sheets of cardboard with the 
corrugations running in one direction. Photographs sent 
thus, or placed against one single sheet, very seldom 
reach their destination safely. Prints should first be 
wrapped in soft paper, and then placed between two pieces 
of cellular board——the kind which is covered on both 
sides — with the corrugations running in opposite direc- 
tions. 
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Advertising-Enterprise 


ALTHOUGH every department of PHoro-ERA is read 
with consuming interest by practitioners and advertisers 
alike, no section is more carefully read by all than * Our 
Illustrations.” It conveys information of general impor- 
tance, being conducted with conscientious care and abso- 
lute fairness. No technical information whatever is 
suppressed. To what extent this department is read and 


appreciated by manufacturers of lenses and apparatus is 
shown by the advertisement, in this issue, of the Seneca 
Camera Mfg. Co. It invites perusal. 


Novel Advertising-Tape 


OnE of the most attractive novelties in the advertis- 
ing-field which has come to our notice is the neat printed 
tape for tying up packages, produced by Neuer and Hoff- 
mann, whose advertisement appears in this issue. It 
comes in a wide variety of colors in a uniform width of 
%46 inch and is extremely strong. The value of this 
material to the progressive photographer should be 
apparent at a glance. Not only willit give a certain dis- 
tinction to everything he sends out, but also be pre- 
served and used again by the recipient. An inexpensive 
method of building up trade would be to furnish tape 
with the imprint of the studio to local tradesmen, such 
as stationers, photo-supply dealers and apothecaries. 
We have noted, in the case of several business-houses 
with whom we have dealings, that this tape is always 
read and favorably commented on by the customer and 
have also observed that it is saved for future use where 
ordinary twine would be cut and thrown away. We ad- 
vise shrewd business-men in the photographie field to be 
the first in their territory to take advantage of this 
clever device. 


Exhibition by Clarissa Hovey 


One of Boston’s most successful photographers is 
Clarissa Hovey, with a studio at 394 Boylston Street, 
who has gained a high reputation in studio- as well as 
home-portraiture, and has also done some capital land- 
seape-work. With this as an admirable preparation she 
has tried her skill in color-photography, having achieved 
uncommon success with Lumiére Autochrome plates. 
These, to the number of seventy-five, she exhibited at 
her studio during the month of June. The collection 
included portraits, flowers, landscapes, shady lanes, 
country-homes, flower-gardens, al fresco groups of chil- 
dren and views of private grounds and estates in the 
vicinity of Boston. In all these Miss Hovey displayed 
her mastery of the Lumiére color-process, expressing 
by its means, and with a high degree of truthfulness, the 
full range of Nature's coloring and the various nuances of 
atmosphere. None of her autochromes showed the re- 
sults, so commonly seen in the work of others, of im- 
proper exposure and unskilful chemical manipulation. 
The collection was seen and admired by members of the 
craft, connoisseurs and artists, and greatly enhanced 
Miss Hovey’s reputation as a photographic specialist. 


Keeping-Quality of Ensign Films 


A cuSTOMER sent to G. Gennert under date of May 30 
a picture taken on an Ensign Film purchased in the spring 
of 1909 and marked to expire August, 1909. Although 
exposed in May, 1911, when the film was 2 years and 9 
months old, and 1 year and 9 months after the guaranty 
had expired, the entire roll gave perfect results. The 
extreme speed and excellent orthochromatic quality of 
Ensign Films added to their indisputable keeping-quality, 
make them most desirable films for the explorer or the 
traveler who must have an ample supply of films but 
may not use them up immediately. 


Do Not Overlook This! 


UnpeEr the heading of “ Personal,” we print this 
month a Classified Ad. which we hope will be noticed 
by the photographer in question. The advertiser has 
interviewed most of the newspaper-photographers with- 
out results, and, as the little girl has lately died, is 
anxious to hear from the camerist. 
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